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*¢ Hail Love! first love, thou word that sums all bliss! 
The sparkling cream of all T'ime’s blessedness, 
The silken down of happiness complete.” 


In the time of Charlemagne, one of the family 
of Hohenzollern, from which the present house 
of Prussia derives its origin, established a her- 
mitage on the summit of a mountain, not far from 
Lornezz, in Switzerland. In that secluded spot, 
far from the world and its attractions, by reliev- 
ing the wants of the traveller, and by acts of de- 
votion, he hoped to render the close of that life 
acceptable to God, the beginning of which had 
been marked by extravagance and folly. Here, 
in communion with God, his soul rose as much 
above the vanities of time, as his alpine elevation 
did above the vale which it overlooked below. 
And while the torch-light of his beacon fire 

ided the bewildered wanderer of the hills to 

is cell, and his hand spread before him the 
bread and goat’s milk, the spirit-light of his 
piety directed him to that better resting place, 
where the storms of life would cease to beat; 
and he ministered to the weary, heavy-laden of 
earth, that living bread which cometh down from 
heaven and sustaineth the soul to everlasting 
life. 

Of a polished mind and pure heart, he was 
calculated alike to instruct and benefit those 
who shared the hospitality of his humble chalet. 
All his conversation had the seasoning of grace ; 
his inculcations recommended that pure morality 
and piety which he practised himself; and his 
beneficence, like the mountain rill that blesses 
the declivity, diffused gladness among the poor 
of the neighbouring cantons, till Alsace, the 
Tyrol, the Black Forest, and even Italy heard 
the fame of the pious hermit of Einsiedeln. But 
the goodness of the holy man caused his destruc- 
tion. He had retained a portion of the income 
of his estates for benevolent purposes; and the 
supposition that he had Jarger treasures by him, 

uced robbers to set upon him in his hermit- 
age, where he fell a sacrifice to the cupidity of 
the murderers. 

The great sanctity of the hermit had made 
such an impression on the minds of the people, 
and such was their horror of the deed, that a 
religious commanity immediately selected the 
Spot as a site for a religious establishment that 
should commemorate the virtues of the pious 
anchorite. Funds were readily contributed to a 
Jarge amount, and a chapel, dedicated to Notre 
Dame de a:chorites, was soon eonstracted, that 
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excelled in extent and adornment all the churches 
in the cantons. Tradition has handed down to 
us that on the night preceding the intended dedi- 
cation, strains of heavenly music were heard, and 
angels descended and performed the solemn rite 
of dedicating the temple to God. 

This, and a reported visit of the Saviour to a 
shrine in honour of his mother, and his leaving 
the print of his hand ona silver plate, as he 
drank at the fountain from one of the fourteen 
spouts which it has attached to it, gave a 
great celebrity to the shrine of Einsiedeln; exe 
tensive conventual buildings and cells were add- 
ed to the church, and immense crowds of peo- 
ple were attracted to the chapel of our Lady of 
the Hermits, not merely from the cantons but 
from far distant regions. The dedication of the 
chapel—itself a miracle—was an auspicious 
commencement; miracles followed in quick 
succession till the pilgrimages made to this 
shrine, the vows paid at it, and the petitions 
offered up at it, rivalled those of the oldest 
shrines in Europe. 

It was the middle of September. All the 
roads to Einsiedeln were thronged with pilgrims 
directing their course to the shrine—the shep- 
herd from the hills, the harvester from the shorn 
fields, and the vintager from his vine-decked 
bowers—to @bserve the great triennial festival. 
On they swept in companies, some ba 
some bareheaded, and the alternate prayets of 
men and women swelled aloud on the breeze, 
then died away in echoes in the distance. It 
was the mellow treble of thankful hearts gush- 
ing to heaven with Jove and happinesssand the 
solemn bass of the petitions of the children of 
misfortune, mingled together, and falling in tones 
of heavenly musie upon the ear. 

All the innumerable multitude journeying to 
the shrine might be included in two great classes 
—the happy and the miserable—presenting a 
varied picture of the lights and shadows of he 
man life; those who went with joyful hearts to 
pay their vows for blessings received, either in 
their own persons or in that of their friends, and 
those who went to implore the assistance of 
Our Lady of the Hermits, in averting calamity, 
distress, disease, and death. At one time, with 
noiseless tread, as if on wings, flitted by a 
pilgrim, whose rainbow cheek of thankfalness 
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H sory of the past storm of sorrow ; and then, with 
slow and measured tread, followed one w.th a 
brow and cheek whose sombre melancholy pro- 
claimed a heart the light of which sorrow and 
suffering had eclipsed. 

Many were the sons and daughters of afflic- 
tion journeying to Einsiedeln to attend the great 
festival; but two in particular were worthy of 
especial remark. They were an old man and 
his daughter, from one of the distant cantons, who 
had seated themselves by the way-side as if 
exhausted with the fatigues of travel. The 


snows upon his head told sixty winters; but | 


she was a little girl of some twelve summers’ 
growth. Their dress, of the plainest and coarsest 
stuff, made known their poverty; and the deep 


melancholy of the old man’s face, and the pen- | 


sive thoughfulness of the child, spoke of sorrow 
that had broken the spirit of manhood and bruised 
the feelings of youth. They had drunk, it was 
true, of the cup of affliction, but that affliction 
had not embittered their feelings nor hardened 
their hearts. On the contrary, it had rendered 
their natural sensibilities more soft and tender, 
and by increasing the exercige of the two most 
sacred feelings of the ee affection 
and filial piety, had made np for the loss of the 
converse and comforts of the world. Overcome 
by the heat of the day and with toiling along 
rugged and precipitous paths, they sat down by 
a little fountain that gushed out from the earth, 
that they might recover themselves from the fa- 
tigue of the way before ascending the hill which 
lay before them. While they sat on the sward, 
the damsel opened a little wailet of goatskin, and 
took from it a loaf of brown bread which she 
divided between the old man and herself, not 
forgetting to give a considerable share of her 
portion to a large mastiff that lay beside them 
panting with the heat 
When their dry repast was ended, not having 
a cup wherewith to obtain water, the innocent 
child folded her little palms together, and dip- 
ping them down into the limpid element, — 
the cooling beverage to the mouth of her father 
until his thirst was slaked, and kissed his lips 
in perfect eestacy of delight at seeing the zest 
with which he drank. After this she threw 
back his long, silver locks, cooled his fevered 
brow and temples, and pressed her own soft 
ringlets in girlish fondness against his forehead. 
overed from their fatigue, they rose up to 
rosecute their journey, the child and faithful 
on either side, and the old man in the centre. 
And now the timid, cautious step of the latter, 
and the solicitude of his two friends, disclosed 
the fact that the old man was blind—guided and 
supported up the steep by his careful and affec- 
tionate companionsalone. ‘Though of tender years, 
the dutiful child not only bore the heavy iron- 
shod walking-staff, but sustained her father’s 
arm ; while on the other side, with an affection 
and instinct common to his race, the rous 
dog kept by his master, and as the old man’s 
hand rested on his head, whenever they came to 
a steep ascent, he thrust his head up and so as- 
sisted him in elimbing the acclivity. 
Armauld Priberg, even in his better days, had 
lived in tty, and had been a man of unmiti- 
Vet he did not repine, for although 
smal! patch of Jand attached to his litle 





mountain home was barren enough, it was still 
| sufficient to furnish pasture for a cow, and some 
grain for bread. And when he returned from 
| the Jabours of the day, his chalet, humble as it 
| was, had its domestic joys; for the sweet smile 
| of her who had been the choice of his heart in 
| early days, was sure to welcome him. The 


simple bread and milk, with a little cheese, oc- 
casionally, on a clean cloth, were eaten with as 
good an appetite, and as much thankfulness to 
heaven, as the most delicious viands on the tables 
of the rich. And when the repast was over he 
could lay his toil worn limbs on his couch of 
rest, and with the composure of a heart at peace 
with God and man. 
, But Providence was pleased to add affliction 
to poverty. A film, or scum, that, for some 
years had been gathering on his eyes, extended 
| itself over the pupils—and Arnauld Friberg was 
| blind. ‘This was a sore calamity, and was in- 
| creased by the fact that his wife was far ad- 
| vanced towards maternity. They who had 
| never had any children to glad their younger 
| years, were now to have the burden of them in 
their old age. Yet short-sighted man should 
| never repine; for often, could he lift the cur- 
| 
| 
| 


tain of futurity, he would discover the tender 
mercies of Providence even in those dispensa- 
tions that appear to be grievous. The little in- 
nocent, whose introduction into the world was 
rendered rather unwelcome, by the circumstances 
in which the parents were placed, was destined 
| to be a peculiar comfort and blessing. 
| The first year after Arnauld’s loss of sight, 
| some neighbours, knowing his poverty, and the 
helpless state of his wife, were kind enough to 
till his little piece of ground, and gather the 
grain for him. But familiarity with misfortune 
lessens the impression which it originally makes, 
and this duty afterwards devolved upon Arnauld’s 
| wife. Her hands prepared the ground, sowed, 
reaped, and gathered the grain, which was ne- 
cessary to sustain nature. And while the wife 
and mother was thus employed, in providing for 
| her husband and child, Arnauld sat in the house, 
| or on a grass plat, by the door, playing with the 
| little Ernestine, and listening to her innocent 
| 
| 





prattle. ‘Though his sightless orbs could not 
| sean the features of his child, as he ran his palm 
fondly over the brow, the cheeks, and the beau- 
tifully rounded chin, he recognized the features 
of her whose beauty had won his early sighs; 
and as his fingers played with the same soft 
tresses, and his ear drank the melody of the 
same spirit-like voice, he could readily imagine 
| that from beneath the arched brows of his daugh- 
ter looked the soft blue eyes of the mother, with 
that expression of tenderness which melted his 
soul in youth. 

Time passed. Ernestine, in her secluded 
mansion, grew up in beauty, like the wild rose 
of the mountain; and by the sweetness of her 
disposition, and by her industry, contributed 
much towards the happiness and support cf the 
family. She had learned the embroidering of 
the muslins for which the foreign demand is so 
great; and late and early employed herself at 
her needJe, besides assisting her mother in her 
domestic duties; so that the latter years of her 
parents were rendered more comfortable than the 
former. But when the child had attained her 
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eleventh year, the death of her mother took place, 
and she was left at that tender age, unassisted 
and alone, to provide for and take care of her 
father, infirm, stricken with years, with poverty, 
and blindness. 

This sore affliction abated the joyfulness of 
her youthful spirit and cast a shade of melan- 
choly over her soft features, but increased her 
exertions for a livelihood, and rendered her sur- 
viving parent still dearer to her heart. The sight 
of virtuous poverty bearing up against misfor- 
tune is, at any time, interesting, but doubly so 
in youth, when patience and meekness chasten 
the rebellious feelings of childhood, and the con- 
duct and character assume that grave and serious 
pradence which is rather peculiar to age. 

In ali the overflowing tenderness of nature, 
Ernestine was a child; but in her demeanour, 
industry, and the economy of her household, a 
matured woman. Sweet was it to see her, as 
her little hands ministered to her father in his 
wants, and in those kind attentions, which, 
though small in themselves, are so grateful to the 
feelings, (as they tend to shew the goodness of 
heart which dictated them,) and as she strove 
by industry and by affection to supply the place 
of her who had been removed from her afflicted 
parent. Neither did she imitate her mother in 
the examples which she had set her, of industry, 
economy and devoted affection alone, but in that 
unaffected piety and calm resignation, which 
blessed the hand of God even while it afflicted, 
as the broken lily gives it perfumes to the winds 
which level its beauties to the ground. 

Prayer and praise were the beginning and the 
end of the exercises of each day, when the sim- 
ple prayers, which her mother had learned her, 
were addressed to heaven in those low and earn- 
est tones which fall upon the ear as the spirit- 
like echoes of the soul. These prayers were 
not repeated merely like the ordinary duties of 
the day, but in that solemn and impressive man- 
ner which argues a heart entirely absorbed in 
communion with heaven. The restoration of 
her father’s sigh a part of the burden of her 
petition, and solicited in the earnestness of that 
** faith which removes mountains,” until the in- 
teresting child began to look with a degree of 
confidence for the answer of her request, although 
his eyes had been sealed in darkness eleven 
years. Her forlorn state, now that her mother 
was gone, rendered it the more desirable ; and as 
we are by nature inclined to believe what we 
desire, she at length regarded his restoration to 
sight as altogether possible and probable in the 
kindness of the Creator. 

The many miracles wrought at the Chapel of 
our Lady of the Hermits favoured her belief, and 
she urged her father to accompany her thither, 
in hope of a manifestation of the peculiar inter- 
position of heaven. The old man at length con- 
sented. Barefoot they set out on their pilgrim- 
age, and had proceeded several days on their 
way, when we find them at the fountain by the 
way-side, as described in the early part of our 
narrative. é 

Permitting to her father the use of the path as 
they ascended the mountain, she walked by his 
side, supporting him, though the brambles and 
the stones lacerated her feet and ancles till her 

footsteps were marked with blood. When they 

















had proceeded up the mountain a mile or more, 

and were near the summit, the way became ex- 
ceedingly steep, and a piece of rock beneath the 
tread of the old man gave way, precipitating him 
down the rugged descent. The violence of 

fall broke the hold of Ernestine, and her father. 

was hurled rapidly down, when the faithful dog 
bounded after his master, and, seizing him by 

the girdle, succeeded in breaking the fall and 
rescuing him from danger and from death. The 

old man, notwithstanding, was much stunned by 4 
the violence of his descent, and his face and 
hands lacerated and gashed by the sharp angles _ 
of the pointed crags. ov 

Ernestine was soon by his side, assisted 
him to rise, and by her kind endea endea- 
voured to rouse him from the stupor and des- 
pondency into which he had fallen, A small 
jet d’eau spouted out from the mountain hard by, 
and she washed away the blood and dirt with 
which his face and hands were covered; but 
scarcely had the ablution commenced, when the 
old man complained of the most acute suffering 
in his eyes, which smarted and ached with a 
pain that appeared to lacerate inwardly to the 
very brain. Fearing that the concussion of his 
fall might have ie the eye-strings, she ex- 
amined his eyes lly, and was aifrighted at 
perceiving them assume a red and fiery appear- 
ance. When the sensation of pain had in some 
measure abated, she bathed them again, and the 
acute suffering which he experienced caused Ar- 
nauld to beg her to desist. On examination the 
water had a dark and turbid appearance, proba- 
bly occasioned by its passage over mineral sub- 
stances, which gave to it the asperity and pur- 
gency which it had. 

Arnauld Friberg was certainly a good Chris- “ 
tian, but he was unused to journeys as long as 
his pilgrimage had been, and his blistered feet 
and the late mishap which befel him, despite his 
piety, made him wish that he had remained at 
home and worshipped God in his own chalet, in- 
stead of encountering the hardships and dangers 
of a long and toilsome way to the Lady of the 
Hermits. 

But the piety and patience of Ernestine did 
not weary soon. She soothed his mind by the 
kindest expressions of tenderness, and by in- 
spiring in him something like a vague hope of 
assistance from heaven, encouraged him to pre 
ceed. At this time the Abbot of St. Gall and 
his train passed by on their way to the shrine, 
and inspirited them by the intelligence that they 
were within a few miles of the sacred place of © 
their destination. tii 

It was evening. Small parties conti 
enter the village, praying alternately, men am@ . 
women, with bare ads and feet, and advanced © 
to the fountain of Einsiedeln, when each drag 
at all the several spouts, so as to be sure of the) 
sacred one. The crowd around, the fountain ~) — 
was dénse, and each pilgrim was pressing on 
with eagerness to drink of itssacred waters ; bot 
the crowd partediand gave when they saw 
the great humility and pi o pilgrims who 
were approaching. came on 
knees, with looks of the most 
devotional feeling—a child 
gray with age, and blind. A few words 
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that they were a parent and his child, and they 
regarded them with the most intense interest, 
scarcely knowing which to applaud most, the 
piety, the filial affection, or the beauty of the fair 


child. After drinking at the fountain, they con- | 
tinued their way to the church, still remaining | 
| healing had not troubled its waters: and as her 


on their knees. 

Twilight had set in, and the dim light disco- 
vered an innumerable multitude of pilgrims of 
every sex, age, and condition, kneeling around 
the altars or gates that surrounded the shrine, 
and engaged in that voiceless prayer, in which 
the soul breathes its earnest desires to the God 
who anderstandeth even the imagination of the 
thoughts! Ernestine made her way along the 
aisle until she approached as near the shrine as 
the density of the crowd would admit, and there 
with her father commenced her devotions. 

Full of devout feeling, she raised herself to 
the bronzed statue of the virgin mother, whose 


intercession she was imploring, and as she pour- | 
that, on washing several times, he received sight. 


ed forth her soul in prayer, almost fancied that 
the features of the image changed, and that the 
eyes looked with a heavenly benignity upon her. 

jhen she had continued there some time en- 
gaged in her supplicatione, the Abbot entered— 
the services commenced, and the flash of lamps 
and tapers from innumerable altars, on the sacred 
utensils and gilding of the church—the chants of 
the choir, and the peal of the organ as it swelled 
to the vaulted roof, and then faintly died away, 
formed a lively contrast to the twilight shades 
and the solemn silence that had lately reigned in 
the church. 

When the service was ended and the Abbot 
of St. Gall stood in the shrine to receive offer- 
ings of the pious, for favours from heaven, either 
received or petitioned ; many were the interest- 
ing objects who approached bearing their gifts 


, to the treasury. Among these he readily re- 


eognized the old man and child whom he had 
passed on the mountain, and felt his heart yearn 
within, as he saw infirm and afflicted age and 
helpless youth amidst the necessities and dis- 
couragements of poverty walking in the ways of 
God with all that calm content which might be 
expected from affluence and happiness. 

As they approached the shrine, Ernestine took 
from her bosom the offering she had brought. It 
was not much, but like the widow’s mite, it was 
her all, and scarcely less dear to her than her 
own existence—in fine, her deceased mother’s 
wedding ring. The value attached to the little 
memorials of the departed is understood,by all— 
they are the links that connect the living and the 
dead—the chain by which the thoughts and feel- 
ings of other days electrify the soul. She hand- 
ed it to her father. ‘The old man kissed it pas- 
sionately, and returned it to his daughter again. 
She pressed the memento to her lips with sub- 
dued emotion, and with trembling hand, drop- 
ped it into the treasury, while a large tear slid 
from the lashes of her meek eyes, and rolled 
down her cheek. It was the temporary gush of 
nature when the heart was trembling to the loved 
and Jost that was now in heaven. The Abbot 
had noted the emotion of the father and his child, 
and appreciating the sincerity of heart which led 
to the sacrifice that had evidently been made, 
put his hands upon the heads of the interesting 





pair, and blessed them in the mosi earnest and 
affectionate manner. . 

The following day Ernestine and her father 
attended the great festival with the same meek- 
ness, humility and devotion. 'lhey drank at the 
fountain and at all the spouts; but the Spirit of 


father received no apparent edvantage, the child- 
like confidence of Ernestine, that had ** hoped 
all things, believed all things,” was in some 
measure abated. But at night, as she slept at 
the hospice, she dreamed that she was in the 
ehurch and praying fervently, when the counte- 
nance of the virgin mother shone with unusual 
brightness, and she addressed her in the remark- 
able words, * Go to the pool of Siloam and 
wash: and be not faithless but believing.” 
When the virgin had ceased speaking, Ernes- 
tine thought that she arose from her knees, and 
condacted her father to the mountain jet de eau, 
which had caused so much pain to his eyes, and 


The emotions of joy to which this gave rise were 
overpowering, and she was awakened from her 
slumbers by their transport. 

Ernestine and her father had performed their 
cuty to heaven, and, although no miracle had 
been wrought in their favour, they set out again 
for their distant home with that self-approbation 
which the heart ever feels in paying its vows to 
the great Creator, in whose hands are the desti- 
nies of all his creatures and who orders all things 
for their gcod—their joys and their sorrows— 
their pleasures and their pains—their blessings 
and their bereavements. 

They had not proceeded far upon their way 
when they were overtaken by an acolite of the 
good Abbot, who bore from his master a purse 
containing gold to a considerable amount, a pre- 
sent for the old man and his child. This they 
could hardly be persuaded was intended for 
them, but they at Jength were prevailed upon to 
accept of it, and expressed the kindest emotions 
of gratitude to the good | per and to the great 
giver of all good who had putit into his heart to 
befriend them. 

Ernestine’s Gream appeared no less remarka- 
ble to her father than it did to herself, and as the 
irritation which the waters caused to the eyes, 
argued some peculiar properties, it was agreed 
to make a trial of their efficacy on their return. 
They reached the spot at length and made use of 
the waters, not without sundry misgivings as to 
the hurt they might occasion. In a day or two, 
such was their effect that the old man could 
readily distinguish between darkness and day- 
light. This inspired confidence, and they deter- 
mined to stop at a shepherd’s mountain: hut until 
they had made a fair test of the restoring powers 
of the stream. 

The applicaticn was stil] painful, but it had 
an evident effect on the film which covered the 
eye. It began to appear thinner and to part in 
some places; while the light of the sun falling 
upon the eyes of the sufferer, produced all the 
colours of the prism. Days and weeks passed 
on, the film was disappearing—objects began to 
be dimly seer—then more plainly—then with 
perfect cistinetress, and Arnauld Friberg wes re- 
stored to his sight, 
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The joy that he felt in being again permitted 
to behold the beautiful—the heavens studded 
with stars—but, above al], the angelic features of 
his child, I will not pretend to describe, but 
will draw the veil over that to which the pen and 
the pencil are alike unequal. 

Another miracle was added to the list of those 
already performed by our Lady of the Hermits. 
Now while I would refer the whole affair, re- 
markable as it is, to causes perfectly natural— 
the dream to a heated imagination brooding over 
one particular subject, and the restoration to the 
medicinal properties of the water, I will be too 
accommodating to differ with the kind reader, 
but will permit him to adopt whichever belief 
may be most agreeable to himself. 

The report of the miracle spread, and the hum- 
ble chalet of Arnauld Friberg, almost became a 
shrine itself—so many were the persons who 
came from the neighhourhood and distant places 
to be assured of the miraculous cure that had 
been wrought. It may be readily imagined that 
the innocent and affectionate Ernestine was by 
no means the least interesting of the two. Her 
piety to God, and her dutiful] and filial conduct 
to her father, won her the admiration of the aged 
and the sweeter sympathies of the young; and 
many were the secret wishes of different parents 
that their sons, when they grew up, should pos- 
sess a treasure so rich and rare. This was pru- 
dent, and discovered an intimate acquaintance 
with human nature; for, be it ever remembered, 
that she who is faithful to acknowledge with 
gratitude the superintending goodness of heaven, 
and to return with filial affection and kindness, 
parental anxiety and parental care, will ever be 
the fond and devoted wife—the affectionate and 
self-denying mother. If they had been content 
in their affliction and want, their feelings now 
were of the most joyful and delicious kind. The 
money which the good Abbot had remitted to 
them, enabled them to increase the comforts of 
their humble mansion; and although the old 
man tilled his field as he had done in days gone 
by, he was enabled to take labour more mode- 
rately, to rest during the fervid hours of noon 
beneath the trees that shaded his dwelling, and 
return from labour in the evening to the simple 
pleasures of his neat and comfortable little resi- 
dence earlier than he had been accustomed in the 
former part of life. Labour was a pleasant em- 
ployment to him, and not an oppressive curse as 
before; and if any thing was wanting to have 
rendered their happiness complete it was the pre- 
sence of the mother of Ernestine; but she had 
been gathered to her resting place where the 
toils and cares of life cease—and her beatified 
spirit from its home contemplated with compla- 
cency the tranquil joys of those who were left 
behind. 

Another festival at Einsiedeln, and Ernestine 
and her father paid their vows at the shrine of 
our Lady of the Hermits, for the manifestations 
of the goodness of God. A second festival came 
and they were there again. Ernestine stood be- 
fore the altar in all the matured graces of wo- 
manhood, and with aii the blended sweetness of 
piety and affection, and the Abbot of St. Gall 

ve her away in her maiden beauty, in all the 
reshness and fragrance of young feelings,to the 
young Acolite, whom we have mentioned as being 








the bearer of his bounty to her and her father. 
And the gocd old man stood by and wept tears 
of joy when he saw the same ring brought for- 
ward at the marriage of his child which he had 
placed upon the hand of her mother in the days 
of his youth, and when he recalled to mind the 
feelings with which he had parted with it six 
years before within the same walls, and the high 
and remarkable favours with which God had been 
pleased to distinguish him. In that age it was 
no unfrequent thing for the priest to marry, and 
the worthy pair lived together in all that com- 
bined bliss which may rightly be expected from 
those who, knowing and feeling their accountabi- 
lity to God, know and feel what is due to each 
other. Sweet is the marriage union when the 
feelings, the affections, the sympathies, are puri- 
fied and exalted by the higher and holier feelings 
which pious hearts cherish towards the God of 
infinite power and infinite goodness. 

Established in the little Chapel of Hindelbank, 
the good priest exerted the powers of his mind 
in explaining the great mysteries cf the revela- 
tion which God has made to man, while his own 
connection with a family enabled him to feel a 
more tender sympathy with those of his parish, ° 
and enabled him to furnish practical illustrations 
to the world of the manner in which all the con- 
cerns of life should be subservient to, and centre 
in, one grand object, the glorifying God in all 
things, and advancing the happiness of mankind. 
In her family—towards her husband—to the rich, 
the poor, to all, the converse and conduct of Er- 
nestine were characterized by that softness and - 
sweetness of manner which she had observed to 
her father. And let me observe to the reader 
again, as is the danghter, so is the wife. She . 
generally visited with her husband, and th 
their means were small, her charity to the y 
of the parish and neighbourhood was as the earl 
and latter rain. Yet in two short years the pall 
ness of this exemplary lady and ehristian was 
circumscribed, and all those heavenly graces that 
had begun to blossom to her own glory and to 
the blessing of the world, were transferred to 
bloom and shed their fragrance in a better clime. 

She died in child-birth, and was buried in the 
graveyard of the little Chapel of which her hus- 
band was pastor. The great virtues, magnan- 
imity, and heroism, and the ambitious projects 
that convulse empires and strew the earth with 
desolated cities are blazoued on the false marble 
to win the admiration of succeeding generations, 
while meek and unobtrusive worth, and virtue, 
and piety, and all those tender and calindos af- 
fections, which, if universal, would make an 
Eden of earth, leave no memorials behind them, 
have no monument, save that which is erected 
within the fond bosoms of those who have felt 
the sacred spirit of their presence in life. * 

But in the case of Ernestine there is an ex- 
ception. An artist who had been employed by 
the family of Erlach to execute a splendid mo- 
nument for their ancestor who had. so nobly re- 
sisted Austrian oppression, lived in the family of 
the good priest, and was so struck with the hea- 
venly character of the deceased, during his resi- 
dence in the family, that he determined to exe- 
cute a tomb which would evince his high sense 
of the virtues of the amiable woman, and his 
gratitude for the kind attentions of her husband. 
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He took a cast of the features of the dead as they 
Jay together in their lonely beauty, like summer 
flowers withering by the untimely frosts, and 
executed a monumeut, a gratuitous tribute to un- 
obtrusive worth, which will remain as an ever- 
lasting evidence of the power of genius when ex- 
cited by generous sympathies, when the elabo- 
rate mausoleum of the Erlachs, for which he re- 
ceived thousands, will be passed by with indiffer- 
ence. 

Should the reader, ever in his wanderings o’er 


the land of Tell, pass through the Canton of | 


Berne, let him sojourn at Hindelbank, and o’er 
the tomb of Ernestine, resolve to tread in her 
pious footsteps, that he may pass through life 
with the happiness that virtue confers, and be 
fitted for that dread day which her tomb repre- 
seuts—the rending of the sepulchral marble, and 
the resurrection of the body in that calm compo- 
sure into which it sunk into the arms of death ! 


—=<—_>-—_.-=<————— 


1 REMEMBER; 


I remember, I remember, 
How my childhood fleeted by ; 

The mirth of its December, 
And the warmth of its July. 

Qn my brow, Love, on my brow Love, 
There are no signs of care, 

But my pleasures are not now, Love, 
What childhood’s pleasures were ! 


Then the bowers, then the bowers, 
Were as blithe as blithe could be ; 
And all their radiant flowers, 
Were coronals for me. 
Gems to-night, Love, gems to-night, Love, 
Are gleaming on my hair: 
But they are not half so bright, Love, 
As childhood’s roses were ! 


I was merry, I was merry, 
When my little Lovers came; 
With a lily, or a cherry, 
Or a new-invented game ; 
Now I’ve you, Love, now I’ve you Love, 
To kneel before me there ; 
But you know you’re not so true, Love, 
As chileéhood’s lovers were. 
Iremember, kc. 


— + 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
SONG. 


Oa! say not that the heart is cold 
Because no smile illumes the face, 

And degm not, in its depths untold, 
That fond affection leaves no trace. 


The gem upon the waters thrown, 
Rests not upon its faithless breast, 
But sinks and finds in depths unknown, 
A brighter and a surer rest. 
Canaan, Ct. CATHARINE. 











ROSALIE BERTON. 


Wuite passing some time in the south of 
France, I spent a few days at S——, a town on 
the banks of the Loire, situated in that province 
which, from its fertility and beauty, is usually 
designated the garden of France. 

s , [had been informed, was a place famed 
alike for its vineyards and its pretty girls, a-coin- 
cidence certainly natural, since it fairly may be 
supposed, that the sun which ripens the richest 
fruit in nature, should alike mature its sweet- 
est flowers, and perfect the beauties and the 
charms of that sex, which is literally ‘like the 
fair flower in its lustre.’ As the friend by whom 
I was accompanied was well known in the place, 
we were soon introduced to a circle of respecta- 
ble families; and among others to that of Ber- 
ton, consisting of the father, mother, and daugh- 
ter. 

Rosalie Berton was the belle of S . or to 
borrow the far prettier French phrase, she was 
‘la perle de ville.” And a sweet and lovely girl 
she was, as ever the eye of affection hailed with 
delight. Her charms had something of a pecu- 
liar style and character; for, with the bright 
black eyes and fine dark hair of the south, were 
united the fair complexion and delicately tinted 
cheek of a northern beauty. Her face was of a 
somewhat more pensive turn than usual, and her 
meek, mild features, and soft dark eyes, bore 
traces of tender feeling and of gentle thought ; 
while so expressive was her countenance, that it 
responded, at will, to her feelings, and the eye 
and the cheek which were one moment impress- 
ed with melancholy, beamed forth the next with 
all the warmth of intelligence, affection, or de- 
light. Her accomplishments were, really, of a 
superior kind ; she walked with more than the 
usual elegance of her countrywomen, and danced 
with equal animation and grace. But her most 
attractive charm consisted in her voice, which, 
though not particularly powerful, had a sweet- 
ness and a melody which were perfectly delight- 
fal; so that never, methinks, have I heard a softer 
strain, than when that fair girl was wont to sing 
to her guitar the simple ballads and sweet ro- 
mances of her native land. And her musical 
talents were enhanced by her gentle, complying 
disposition, and by the readiness with which she 
obeyed every call on her exertions. From her 
music-master, who was a native of Italy, she 
also learnt Italian, which she spoke with more 
fluency and correctness than is usual among the 
French ; she drew, moreover, with considerable 
taste. So affectionate and so amiable was she, 
that she deserved all the encomiums of her friends, 
and even their hyperbolical compliments were 
scarcely extravagant when applied to her. She 
was literary ‘douce comme un ange, jolie comme 
les amours ;’ and as the ne plus ultra of merit in 
France, she was ‘ tout a fait gentille,’ | pos- 
sessed also considerable dramatic skill tact, 
and would, I think, have proved a delightful ac- 
quisition to the stage, from the skill she display- 
ed in those little playful scenes with which the 
French delight to embellish life. 

We were favoured with a specimen of her ta- 
lents in this way, on the evening of our arrival. 
It was the féte day of madame, the mother of 


' Louise, and we were invited to be present. After 
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some time passed in taking refreshments, varied | 
by dancing, conversation, &c., the little ceremon 

of the evening commenced; the door opened, 
and a small but gay procession entered the room. 
It consisted of several young persons, all friends 
of the family, headed by Louise, who was charm- 
ingly dressed, and looked altogether most lovely. | 
She bore her guitar across her bosom, and the | 
instrument was encircled with a wreath of | 
flowers. 








Each individual carried some little | 
offering, such as bottles of wine and liquors, con- | 
serves and sweetmeats, flowers and fruit, &c. ; | 
and these were placed on the table. the whole | 
group forming a circle round Rosalie, who ad- 
vanced to her mother, and sang to the guitar 
the well-known verses consecrated to such oc- | 
casions. 


Madame c’est adjourdhui votre fete, 
C’est aussi celle de nos ceeurs; 

A vous chanter chacun s’apprete! 
Et veut vous courouner de fleurs! 


The lovely girl then loosed the garland from 
her lyre, placed it with light hand on the brow 
of her mother, and sank in a graceful bending 
attitude to receive her parent’s blessing. She 
was instantly raised, fondly embraced by both 
her admiring parents, and with a repetition of 
the song the whole party left the room. The | 





| 
| 





I have described, and the sketch can convey but 
a faint idea of those which she actually possessed, 
it cannot be supposed that Rosalie was destitute 
of admirers. She Wad, indeed, had several, but 
their suits were al] unsuecessful. She had been 
addressed in turn by the medecin of the 

by the son of the President of the Tribanal, da 
Commerce—by a nephew to a Monsiear de 
Vv ; the seigneur who resided at a neighbour- 
ing chateau. But they were all, more or lesey 
improper characters: the medecin was a games- 
ter; the president’s son a drunkard, a character 
utterly despised in these parts; while the nephew 





| to the seigneur was actually a mauvais sujet / 
| What the French precisely understand by a 


mauvais sujet I never could exactly miake out; 
for, when impelled by curiosity to inquire, my 
queries were always met by such a volley of vitu- 
peration, as left one altogether in the dark with 
regard to the real nature of the charge. On the 
whole, I presume, we are to consider a mauvais 
sujet as «a culprit compared with whose trans- 
gressions the several enormities of gaming, drink- 
ing, and the like, sink into mere peccadilloes. 
The parents of Rosalie (the parents settle all 
these matters in France), on learning the charac- 
ter of their intended sons-in-law, dismissed them 
one after the other; and Rosalie acquiesced in their 
determination with a readiness and a decision 
which did equal honour to her affection and her 


scene is long past, but I have often recalled it | judgment. 


since; and in many an hour of fancy and of | 
thought, have again beheld that fair girl kneel- | 
ing to her mother, again beheld her clasped to | 
that mother’s heart. Nor was the above the | 
only instance of her skill; every day presented | 
some fresh instance of her feeling and of taste. 

A plaisanterie, which proved very successful, | 
was arranged as follows. We were sitting, one | 
evening, up stairs, when we were attracted by 
the performances of three musicians, who were 
singing in the cour. The party consisted of two 
young men, and a female, who wore a veil; they 
accompanied their songs by playing on the guitar; | 
their performances were evidently of a superior 
character; the music and the words were Italian, | 
and the voice of the female performer was emi- 
nently sweet and touching. After listening some 
time with great delight, 

* Go,” said I to one of the party, “ find Ro- | 
salie, and tell her to come and listen to a better | 
singer than herself, who will give her a /egon de 
chant.” 

This was said in the hearing of the foreign | 
songstress, for whom it was intended as a com- | 
pliment, while, at the same time, some silver | 
was thrown upon the ground. But what was | 
our surprise, when the lovely girl threw aside 
her veil exelaiming,— 

** Hef bien messieurs et dames! sous ne con- 
naisseg donc plus votre pauvre Rosalie!” 

was one of many pleasantries by which 
we were diverted and amused. Idle fancies 
these indeed, and such as sterner judgments may 
deem trifling or absurd, yet not uninteresting, 
since many of them evidently afford vestiges of 
classic times and manners, transmitted through 
the course of ages ; nor unuseful, since they tend 
to smooth and adorn the rugged way of life, and 
to strew its flinty path with flowers. 
With the charms and accomplishments which 


| 
| 
| 
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| honneur, 
| and was present in the battles of Leipzig and of 





So interesting a girl, however, was not likely 
to remain long without a suitable admirer, and 
she speedily had another affaire du coeur, A 
young and handsome militaire, a sous-lieutenant 
in the royal guard, aspired to gair: her hand, and 


' to replace the vacancy in her affections. 


Henri Vaucouleurs was a fine, tall, dark, mar- 
tial looking young man (the French make. fine- 
looking soldiers), and, with his luxuriant nivsta- 
chios and the eager glance of his keen black eye, 
seemed the very beau ideal of a modern hero. 
Born at Mezeires, in the department of thé Ar- 
dennes, he was cradled in the very lap of war, 
and was yet a mere boy, when, in the summer of 
1813, he joined the corps called the garde d’ 
He made the campaign of Germany, 


Hanan, in the last of which he received a ball in 
the right arm. He shortly, however, resumed 
his post with the army assembled for the defence 
of France, and at the battle of Laon received a 


| severe coup de sabre on his forehead, the sear of 


which added much to the martial aspect of his 
countenance. At the peace he joined the royal 
guard, in which corps he stil} continued. He was 
really a very estimable and engaging young man; 
and possessed more candour, intelligence, and 
good sense, than I think I ever witnessed in a 
military man among the French. His account 
of his campaigns was exceedingly modest, un- 
affected, and intelligent, and his whole conver 
sation and manner were of a superior character. 
l remember, he spoke with great forbearance of 
the three principal nations among the allies, the 
Russians, Prussians, and Austrians; but inveigh- 
ed bitterly against several of the auxiliaries, who, 
he said, having received only benefits of the 
French eqperor, embraced the first opportunity 
offered by a reverse of fortune to desert and be- 
tray him. Of Napoleon he spoke with enthusi- 
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* him who was destined to gain the affections of 








asm, as a soldier; but with detestation, as an 
intoxicated and deluded tyrant, a rash and des- 
te gamester, who sent forth his attached and 
devoted soldiers to be devoured by the destroying 
elements, without provision, or scarcely a thought 
for their natural and indispensable wants. 
Such were the character and pretensions of 


Rosalie. At first, he seemed to have but little 
chance of success. Old people commonly enter- 
tain a prejudice against the character and profes- 
sion of military men, and are seldom ambitious 
of such an alliance for a daughter. The parents 
of Rosalie were prepossessed against Henri on 
account of his calling ; and, though Rosalie her- 
self early entertained an interest in his favour, yet 
she was too good and too sage to cherish in her- 
self, or to encourage in her lover, an attachment 
which her parents might disapprove. Henri was, 
however, admitted as a visitor at the house, and 
by degrees his amiable manners and correct de- 
portment won, first on the old lady, and then on 
the father, till their scruples vanished, and, in- 
deed, they wondered they could ever have enter- 
tained any against so estimable a youug man and 
an officer. e was thus speedily received as the 
lover of Rosalie, and about the time of my visit 
was installed in all the,privileges of a bon ami. 
He was equally accomplished with herself: spoke 
German fluently, Italian passably well, and was 
an excellent performer on the flute and guitar; so 
that he was a fit companion for his charming in- 
tended, and was able to assist in those refined and 
elegant recreations, in which she also excelled. 

Things were in this state when I visited S . 
and the union of Henri and Rosalie, though not 
positively fixed, was regarded as an event by no 
means distant. Every one was interested for 
the young and handsome couple, and wished for 
their espousal. Rosalie’s friends longed for the 
day when she was to wed the young and hand- 
some Henri; and Henri’s comrades were perpet- 
ually urging him to cement his union with the 
lovely Rosalie. 

We left the place with every kind wish for 
the young and betrothed pair. I heve not since 
revisited S——, but, by letters frommy friend, I 
have been informed that this commencement of 
their loves had a sad and melancholy sequel. 

After our departure, it seems, the lovers con- 
tinued equally attached: arrangements were 
making for ther union, and it was intended that 
Henri should leave the army previous to their 
marriage. But just at this juncture, and as he 
was about to leave his corps, rumours of war 
were circulated, the enterprise against Spain 
was projected, and the Royal Guard was one of 
the first corps ordered in service. Henri, with 
the natural enthusiasin of a soldier, felt all his 
former ardour revive, and longed to mingle in 
the ranks of glory, ere he left them for ever. He, 
doubtless, felt severely the separation from Ro- 
salie; yet his feelings were described to me as 
being of joyous character, and as if evincing that 
he felt happy that the opportunity of joining his | 
brethren in arms, and of signalizing himself, per- 
haps, for the last time, had presented itself, pre- 
vious to his marriage and his quitting the ser- 
vice. 

The enterprise against Spain he considered, as 
the French army commonly did, to be a mere } 











excursion of pleasure, which, while it led them 
into a country which many of them had never 
visited before, would also afford them the occa- 
sion of gathering laurels which might serve to 
redeem somewhat of their lostglory. He there- 
fore looked forward to the expedition, on the 
whole, with feelings of ardour and delight, and 
even longed for its approach. Not so Rosalie! 
She looked on war and bloodshed with the na- 
tural apprehensions of her sex; and saw in the 
projected expedition, and its prospects of glory, 
only danger and death to her Jover! Her spirits 
received a severe shock when the intelligence 
was first communicated—she gradually lost her 
cheerfulness and spirits; the song, the dance, 
had no longer charm or interest for her, and she 
could only contemplate the approaching separa- 
tion with sorrow and dismay! 

Henri perceived her depression, and endeavour- 
ed to combat and remove her fears by arguments, 
fond but unavailing. It was only, he would 
urge, a jaunt of pleasure; it would admit his 
speedy return, when he would come to lay his 
services at her feet, and claim the hand which 
was already promised to his hopes; and surely, 
then, Rosalie could not regret his obeying the 
call of duty and of honour; or like her lover the 
worse, when crowned with victory in the cause 
of his country. ‘To these and similar assurances, 
Rosalie could only reply with the mute eloquence 
of tears; and nothing could divest her of the ap- 
prehension with which she ever regarded an en- 
terprise which she seemed to consider from the 
first as fatal. 

The time, however, drew on, the dreaded pe- 
riod arrived, the Royal Guard left its quarters, 
and departed from S——. Henri took a fond 
and passionate adieu of his betrothed; and Ro- 
salie, having summoned all her fortitude to her 
aid, went through the parting scene with more 
firmness than could have been expected from her, 
though her feelings, afterwards, were described 
as of the most agonizing kind. 

Such is the difference between the ardent feel- 
ings of man, and the tender and gentle sympathies 
of woman—that while his sorrow is alleviated 
by a thousand mitigating circumstances of ardour 
and excitement, which relieve hisattention, and 
soothe, though they do not annihilate, his grief ; 
she can only brood over her feelings, and suffer 
in silence and in sorrow. Henri marched out 
with his regiment in all the vigour of manhood, 
and with all the ‘pomp, pride, and circumstance 
of war,’ while Rosalie could only retire to her 
chamber and weep. 

Time passed on; letters were received from 
Henri, which spoke in ardent terms of his jour- 
ney, and of the new and singular scenes unfold- 
ed to his view. He adverted, also, to his return, 
mentioned the war as a mere pastime, and as an 
agreeable jaunt, the termination of which he 
only desired because it would once more restore 
him to his Rosalie. It was remarked, however, 
that she never recovered he: cheerfulness; to 
all her lover’s assurances she could only reply 
with expressions of distrust, and with feelings of 
sorrow ; and when she wrote, it was to express 
her fears of the campaign, and her wish that it 
were over, and that they were again united in 
safety. 


And constantly did the good and pious girl 
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offer up her prayers for her lover, as she repafred 
to the church of the Holy Virgin at S——, to 
perform her daily devotions. 

The season advanced; the French marche 
through Spain, and reached Cadiz. At this last 
hope of the Constitutionalists a strong resistance 
was expected, and Henri had written from Seville 
that his next letter would announce the termina- 
tion of the campaign. Alas! he never wrote 
again! Time flew on; the journals announced 
the fall of the Trocadero, the surrender of Cadiz, 
and the restoration of Ferdinand ; yet there came 
no news from Henri! Then did the gentle girl 
sink into all the despondency of disappointment; 
and as day after day passed and brought no 
tidings of her lover, her beauty and her health 
suffered alike; she languished and pined till 
she scarce retained the semblance of her former 
self. 

At last came a letter; it was from Spain, but 
it was written in a stranger’s hand, and its sable 
appendages bespoke the fatal nature of its con- 
tents. It was from a brother officer of Henri; 
stating that his regiment had been foremost in 
the attack, and that the Trocadero, the last re- 
source of the Constitutionalists had been carriéd 
with the loss of but few killed; but, alas! among 
that few was Henri! He was shot through the 
body while leading his men to the assault. He 
fell instantly dead, and the writer expressed his 
desire that the sad intelligence should be con- 
veyed as gently as possible to Rosalie. 

nhappily, by one of those chances which 
often occur, as if to aggravate misfortune, it was 
Rosalie who received the fatal letter from the 
postman’s hands! She tore it open; read its 
dreadful contents; and, with a wild and frenzied 
shriek, fell senseless to the ground! She was 
borne to her bed, where every care and attention 
was bestowed ; but her illness rapidly assumed 
a threatening and a dangerous character. A 
fever seized her frame; she became at once de- 
lirious; nor-did reason again resume her throne; 
and it was not till after months of suffering and 
agony that she recovered, if that could be called 
recovery, Which gave back a deformed and ha 
less lunatic, bereft of intellect and of beauty, ia 
lace of the once gay and fascinating Rosalie. 
The dread aberration of intellect was attributed 
by her medical attendants to the fatal and sud- 
den shock which she had sustained, and to its 
effeetion a mind weakened by previous anxiety 
and sorrow; while they feared her malady was 
of a nature which admitted no hope of the return 
of reason. 

Her mind, it was stated, remained an entire 
blank. Imbecile, vacant, drivelling—she ap- 
peared almost anconscious of former existence— 
and of those subjects which formerly engrossed 
her attention, and excited her feelings, there were 
scarcely any on which she now evinced any 
emotion. Even the name of her lover was al- 
most powerless on her soul, and, if repeated in 
her hearing, seemed scarcely to call forth her 
pe ee athos 

ne only gift remained, in all its native . 
tenderness and beauty—her voice, so code 
fore her illness, seemed, amid the wreck of youth, 
and joy, and love, and all that was charming and 
endeared, to have only become sweeter still! She 
was incapable or unwilling to learn any new airs, 

2 ; 





but she would occasionally recollect poacies al 
former songs or duetts, which she and Hen ; 


sung together, and she would pour the simple 
‘melodies in strains of more than mortal sweet- 
ness: 

This, a was the only relic of former talent . 
or taste that she\fetained ; in all other respects, 
her mind and ‘body, instead of evincing symp+ . 
toms of recovery, seemed to sink in utter hope- 
lessness and despair; and an early tomb seems 
to be the best and kindest boon which Heaven, 
in its merey, can bestow on the once fair and 
fascinating Rosalie! 


oO Se 
“OH! YES THERE’S A PLEASURE.” 
BY MISS GEORGIANA SMITH. 


On! yes, there’s a pleasure in breathing a sigh 
To the absent who once were most dear, 

Tho’ tender regrets may oft dim the bright eye, 
The fond heart is relieved by a tear. 

Then bid me not smile till the dark shades are past, 
That have clouded my soul in this hour, 

The gayest of blooms scarce their season would last, 
If not sometimes revived by a shower. 


There’s a lingering pleasure in every dream— 
Of soft visions which once delighted— 
When we live o’er again each still cherished scene, 
Tho’ our hopes may have long been blighted. 
Then, oh! bid me not mix with the gladsome throng, 
Or these tender emotions restrain, 
To Memory’s flowers these moments belong, 
For in Fancy they blossom again. 


ne @ OH — 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
STANZAS. 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Tunoven devidus paths life’s choicest blessings flow, 
Slow winding, and wooed on by urging care ; 

While ills deseend upon us 

With sudden, stealthy tread. 


The lightning’s wasting path—the arrow’s flight, 
Sped on its work of death—are swift and straight ; 
They linger not nor turn 
From the stern goal aside. 


But the sweet stream, bearing fertility, 
Pursues the gentle valley’s playful windings ; 
Round golden fields it roves 
And by the vineclad slope. 


The rude wind ruffles off its bright clear face, 
The rock lifts up its barrier ; and delayed, 
Its chafed and murmuring waves , 
Against the opposer strive. 


Full many a danger shuns it or surmounts— 
Full many a home it blesses on its way, 
Ere, its fair course fulfilled, 
It sleeps in ocean’s breast. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
MADELINE. 
BY MISS M. MILES. 


Louisa.—But, my dear Margaret, my charming 
Duenna, do you think we shall sueceed? 

Duenna.—l\ tell you again, I have no doubt on ’t ; 
but it must instantly be put to the trial. 


Rosalind.—What think you of falling in love? 
Celia.—Marry, I prythee, do, to make sport withal. 
Shakspeare. 


The mask is off—the charm is wrought. 
Moore. 


An evening of beauty with the moonlight just 
sleeping upon the silvery wave, as the steamer 
= swiftly on through the feathery foam that 

roke round her bows, two gentlemen were 
promenading the deck, arm in arm, ever and anon, 
stopping as a low burst of merriment, and the 
musical tones of young voices from a gay group 
near them, fell upon their ear. And as they 
passed and repassed, more than once a pair of 
sparkling black eyes was raised to the face of 
the taller of the two, and instantly dropped again, 
whilst a smile of arch meaning play upon a beau- 
tiful lip. 

“You surely are not in earnest, my mad cou- 
sin?” said one of the Jadies, laughing. “ I know 
that romance had cast her bright mantle over you, 
but was not aware that you would engage in any 
such wild scheme.” ‘ 

“You will surely fail,”* exclaimed another of 
the party, with a laugh. ‘“ Be assured that 
Frederic Leroy knows human nature too well to 
allow even a light spell to be woven around him. 
He entrenches himself behind his dignity or 
haughtiness, or whatever you may please to term 
it, and is colder when woman smiles than the 
snows of Greenland. I know his character well, 
and warn you, Madeline.” 

“T thank you for your warning, lady fair,” 
replied the beautiful and lively girl, with a gay 
smile. ‘ Were he ten times pA ra he shall, ere 
the winter closes, 


Bend the knee at woman’s shrine, 
And eall her lovely, fair, divine!” 


* Now, Ellen, dear,” addressing the first lady, 
* you must not mar my project by telling it to 
your ‘liege lord,’ for he would infallibly betray 
me. Let him think that his unsophisticated 
cousin, Madeline Campbell, has become changed 
from the artless girl of old into the listless fashion- 
able belle. It will only afford us more mirth. 
But, Emilie,” she added, turning to her other 
companion, “remember that you are to play 
*Celia’ tomy ‘ Rosalind,’ so my secret is safe 
with you.” 

“I gm not sure, my fair coz,” observed a 
young gentleman, the only one of the party, and 
who had been listening to the discourse in evi- 
dent amusement, “ that your own free heart may 
not become entangled whilst you are spreading 
nets for others.” 





' 





too much interested in your book to heed what 
we were saying,” cried Miss Campbell in a tone 


of vexation. ‘“* You are the last person I would 
have told it to, for I know yonur satirical dispo- 
sition too well. But we must now make you 
engage with us to be sure of secrecy.” 

** No! no! I thank you,” he replied laughing, 
“I have no fancy for these plots and counter- 
plots, I choose to remain neuter, a spectator of 
the drama: but pledge you the word of a true 
knight not to betray you; and now having set- 
tled all the pro’s and con’s of this mighty affair, 
will you walk the deck with me?” 

**Do you know who that beautiful girl is whe 
assed but now with George Murray?” asked 
rederic Leroy, the taller of the two gentlemen 

before mentioned, of his friend, as, after replying 
to his salutation, they again leant over the side 
of the boat, watching the moonlit waves. 

“It is a Miss Campbell, a cousin of his, who 
is to pass the winter in New York with Mrs. 
Eustace, his sister. By the way, Leroy, you 
have a letter of introduction to her husband. 
They were married about a year ago, and live in 
much style. She is an amiable, fine woman, 
and you will find it a pleasant visiting place, 
when wearied with the cares of business or the 
heartlessness of fashionable life; for they will 
make it seem like home to you with their gentle 
words and smiles of happiness.” 

“ You know, Lindsey, that 1 despise fashion- 
able life, and would rather wed a shrew thana 
mere fashionable girl. Believe me, my friend, 
though you laugh at my obsolete ideas of a wife, 
that they are correct. When I choose, it must 
be one who will make her husband’s home to 
him the sunny spot of earth. Her husband’s 
heart the resting place of all her young affections. 
I should not be content to share them with the 
world: and, although I may place my standard 
of female perfection too high, still till I can find 
such an one, I shal] remain single.” 

** You are a strange fellow, Leroy; the same 
dreaming enthusiast you were in our boyhood, 
when you so oft provoked our mirth by your odd 
fancies; but though Charles Lindsey, your 
quandom friend, approves your very wise de- 
cision, yet he must plead guilty to the charge 
of being captivated by a pair of the softest blue 
eyes that ever shone on man. I met thelady at 
the Falls, but have never had the honour of an 


introduction to her. Her name is imilie 
Spencer, as pretty a little fairy as ever d 
toa gay measure. I hear thabshe, too, is to be 


an inmate of Mr. Eustace’s dwelling for the next 
few months. I shall call as soon as I arrive in 
New York. But look! Leroy, there is that 
sparkling black-eyed Houri passing us again; 
and, as I live, the pretty Emilie with her. 
There is Murray, too, standing alone, looking 
with his own satirical smile upon the different 
groups as they pass before him. I will make 
him introduce me. Come, Fred, perhaps you 
may find your beaw ideal in yon laughing girl.” 

“She is too fashionable to suit my taste.” 
answered Leroy, ina tone of contempt. “One 
would think she had some design in thus con- 
tinually erossing our path.” 

** And perhaps she has, Fred ; your broad, in- 
tellectual brow, raven eye, aud commanding 


**Now, eousin George, I thought you were | person, have ofteu won more than a passing 
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glance from beauty’s eye. Beware, Leroy, there 
is a dangerous spell in the playful smile of that 
ruby lip;” and with a gay laugh Charles Lindsey 
left his friend and joined Murray, who introduced 
him soon to his own particular party, whilst 
Frederic Leroy, wrapped in his mantle of cold- 
ness, stood by himself, dreaming his own wild 
dreams, until tired and weary he sought his 
birth. 
The sunlight was gilding every spire of the 
* Great Emporium,” when the “ President” 
touched the wharf—and every one who has 
once passed through the ordeal, knows too well 
the Babel-like confusion that reigns at such a 
time.. Mrs. Eustace’s carriage was in waiting, 
and Charles Lindsey was too btisily engaged in 
attending to Miss Spencer to think of his friend. 
Leroy threw himself into a hackney coach, and 
two hours after, Lindsey found him comfortably 
ensconeed in one of the most spacious and plea- 
sant rooms in the A House, reading with 
the utmost composure the papers of the day. 
Madeline Campbell was the daughter of a 
merchant of high respectability and wealth in the 
city of She was an only child ; and whilst 
her fond parents gave her every accomplishment 
that could charm and attract, they were careful 
to instil into her young mind those principles 
which could not fail to render her respected, and 
to correct a somewhat hasty temper, until she 
became an amiable, intelligent, and beautiful 
girl. She was, indeed, a gifted being ; and her 
character was tinged with a slight degree of ro- 
mance that only served to make it more interest- 
ing ; whilst her playful, lively disposition made 
her the idol of her father’s home, and of her 
large circle of friends. She was fortune’s fa- 
vourite ; and young and old, rich and poor, always 
had a smile and kind word for Madeline. Mrs. 
Eustace had been her playmate from infancy, 
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quiet happiness ; and then I am egotist enough 
to wish you to see my beautiful child, with her 
shining ringlets and soft gazelle-like eyes.” 

_“ I will certainly come,” replied Leroy, with 
his hand upon the brass knob of the door, “ and 
thank you for your cordial invitation,” his eye 
resting npon Mr. Eustace’s face, which was litu 
with all a husband and a father’s feeling. “Suc 
open hospitality makes me forget that I am in 
the stranger land.” . 

“ But stay, I forgot to mention a great attrac- 
tion. Mrs. Eustace has two young friends with 
her. One is her cousin, a lively, gifted girl, 
though I find her somewhat metamorphosed since 
we last met; and that pretty little, blue eyed 
fairy, Miss Spencer. They will make your visit 
rather more gay.” 

“The society of a belle can never enhance the 
pleasure of a visit to me,” coldly replied Leroy. 
** But I certainly shall wait upon you,” and bow- 
ing low, he wished him good morning. 

It wanted just a quarter to three when Frederic 
rung at the door of Mr. Eustace’s handsome 
mansion in one of the most fashionable streets 
of New York. The servant ushered him into 
the drawing-room, and a scene’ of domestic hap- 
piness was presented to his vid. His eye just 
glanced upon the splendid carpets, the rich dra- 
peries of the windows, the mirrors, pictures, all 
that wealth could collect around her favoured 
children, and then became riveted upon the group 
that was clustered around the glowing grate. 
Mr. Eustace was reclining, with a brow free 
from care, upon one. of the couches, that was 
drawn for comfort near the fire. His young 
= was bending over his shoulder, with a smile 
ightering up her countenagee, as she stoo 
to the kiss that his little it a sweet and lovely 
child, who was busily dressing her waxen doll, 
proffered to her. 














and when she married Mr. Henry Eustace, of 
New York, a widower with one sweet little 
irl, she claimed a promise from Mr. and Mrs. 
ampbell, that her cousin should pass a winter 
with her. At the time the story commences, | 
she was returning from a visit to them, accom- | 
panied by Madeline and Emilie Spencer, another | 
childish friend. While on board the boat, they | 
were attracted by the manly beauty, and haughty 
mien of Frederic Leroy, and making inquiries of | 
their male companions, found that he was a 
“gentleman who had been some years 
TSE immensely tich, talented; but with a 
most sovereign lgsosoce towards the whole 
female sex. Mad@line was amused by the pict- 
ture drawn of him’ by her satirical relative, and 
immediately made a playful bet with her cousin 
that she would compel him, ere the winter was 
over, to surrender his proud heart at discretion. 
It was an undertaking just suited to her romantic 
mind. And she claimed a promise of secrecy 
from her friends, whilst she prepared to per- 
sonate a gay, dashing belle—a character above 
all others, for which Frederic Leroy had the 
greatest horror... 
* 


“ Leroy, my dear fellow, remember three 
o’clock,”” exclaimed Mr. Eustace, as Frederic 
was leaving his counting-room. “I am impatient 
to introduce you to my wife. She would just 
suit you, for she is the very personification of 








George Murray was quietly reading, though 
once or twice he laid his book down, in order to 
tease the little Clara, who only replied with the 
glad-hearted, ringing laugh of childhood. Emilie 
a mre was engaged in forming some pretty 
plaything for her young favourite. 


On her cheek the rose 
Burnt like a festal lamp; the sunniest smiles 
Wander’d upon her face. | 


And Leroy found an excuse for his friend Lind- 
sey in her exceeding loveliness. 

He was welcomed by Mr. Eustace and his 
gentle wife with so much unostentatious kind- 
ness that he soon felt at home with them, and 
was engaged in an animated conversation with 
Miss Spencer and Murray, that was calculated 
to unfold to them the stores of his richly-gifted 
mind, when they were summoned to the dining 
room. 

«¢ Where can Madeline be?” asked Mr. Eustace 
of his wife, as they seated themselves at table, 
“I believe our gay city has turned her head, for 
she forgets all old established cus is 
governed by the fashionable fear of ing 


punctual.” 

“She has but just donned the novice’s cos- 
tume,” replied his wife, laughing, “ and, there- 
fore, there is excuse to be made forher. Emilie, 
my dear, when did you last see her?” 
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“ About two hours ago,” answered Miss Spen- 
cer, with an arch smile, * deepin discussion with 
Mrs. W—, and wavering between the compara- 
tive merits of a pink hat with drooping plumes, 
and a white one with none at all.” 

At this moment a light step was heard, and 
radiant in beauty, Madeline Campbell entered. 
She went through the ceremony of introduction 
with the utmost ease and grace, and seating her- 
self near Mrs. Eustace with an air of affected 
langour, exclaimed,— 

“ This horrid shopping! ’tis enough to weary 
one to déath. I went into a dozen stores before 
I could suit myself, and now I have chosen such 
an unbecoming silk that I don’t believe I shall 
put it on. By the way, Ellen, J met Henry 
Constant to-day; what superb eyes he has! 
Mercy ! you have all done dinner, whilst I am 
talking. I wish, Ellen, you would dine at four 
instead of three. 

“And lose my husband’s society by the 
means,” said Mrs. Eustace; “no, I thank you, 
my dear, 1 am nota fashionist,” 

« Well, Iam—and should be miserable if 1 
could not stand upon the highest pinnacle of the 
temple where dess presides.” 

Frederic zed upon her beantiful face 
whilst she ut this speech. So young—so 
lovely—said he to himself—can the world have 
already reared its shrine in that heart! Forbid 
it heaven! and he turned with a sigh to the meek, 
quiet beauty of Mrs. Eustace. 

Her’s was a character that pleased him. He 
saw her affectionate demeanor towards her hus- 
band, and heard her tender words of endearméit 
to his child. He noticed the mingled look of 
love and respect wigb which the domestic’s re- 

ed her, and felf*that such a woman must 
make his home a blessed spot. 

In the evening their circle was augmented by 
the addition of Lindsey and two other gentlemen, 
atid Madeline was urged to sing. Her voice 
was both powerful and sweet, and her syren 
Strains touched more than one heart. But she 
soon vacated her seat at the piano in favour of 
Miss Spencer. Those who entranced, had lis- 
tened 


« When the tide of song— 
From beauty’s lip was flowing,” 


and offered the homage and admiration that was 
evidently expected by her who touched the keys 
with such wnrivalled skill, felt that there was 
something more touching in the simple, plaintive 
ballad that Emilie sung with so mach feeling. 
Madeline played the belle to perfection, and by 
the extreme fascination of her manners, and the 
gift of such sparkling beauty, she succeeded in 
her design of fixing Leroy’s attention upon her- 
self, He thought he was safe in thus trifling 
with one, who was so evidently a votary of 
fashion, and of course, heartless. But as he left 
the house, he inwardly murmured, “so transcen- 
dently beautiful! oh! why is not her mind and 
disposition equally lovely. She is like one of 
the beings of my early dreams, and dreams are 
never realized!”’ ‘ 

With her dark hair unbound and floating over 
her shoulders, her raven eye lighted up with mer- 
riment, whilst 








“A laugh full @f life without any control, 
But the sweet’ one of gracefulness rung from her 
soul,” ; 


sat Madeline at the midnight hour in her own 
chamber. Emilie was also there, with smiles 
wandering over her sunny face, as she recalled 
the events of the day. Mrs. Eustace entered the 
apartinent of the gay girls. 

* Well, Ellen dear, shall I not win ‘ the Book 
of ee (4 think you?” alluding to their playful 
bet. ‘I have already commenced weaving the 
charm. Did you not see the proud knight smile 
at my gay sallies?” 

“In sooth did I; but turning these jests out 
of service, let us talk in good earnest. I fear, 
Madeline, tliat you are playing a — 
game, and may rue this mad frolic yet. ut, of 
course, I shall not advise now, after having be- 
come a party concerned, though I shall turn 
traitor in one instance, and tell Eustace, for I 
know he will blame me, and I cannot see you 
losing his good opinion.” 

“ Agreed, agreed, coz, only put the seal upon 
his lips,” said the laughing, girl. ‘I shall not 
give up my scheme when the victory seems cer- 
tain.’ 

“Good night! Here is Emilie half asleep, 
Waiting so patiently for the end of our discourse. 
Dreams of Lindiey will hover around her in the 
night’s deep watches.” 

“* Madeline!” exclaimed Emilie, in a depreca- 
ting tone, “I hardly know him.” 

“ Peace, silly girl. Is it not possible that on 
such a short acquaintance you should like him, 
that but seeing, you should lovet Cupid is a 
wayward urchin—so good night, dear.” 

Two months passed rapidly away, and the 
gay season was commencing, all tongues were 
eloquent in praise of Miss Campbell’s beaut 
grace and elegance, and she had become a bril- 
liant star in the world of fashion. But often, 
often, would she, in the quiet of the domestic 
circle, gladly throw off her masquerading dress, 
and appear in her own sweet endearing charac- 
ter, caressing the little Clara, or engaged in some 
work of charity for the poor and needy child of 
want. But a ring at the joor, a step on irs, 
and she was, in an instant, transferred the 
fashionable belle. Link by link had she Woven 
a chain, and cast its fetters over Frederic Leroy. 
He would gladly have broken the thrall that was 
upon his spirit, but "twas too late, and with 
many a throb of. bitteragss, His proud heart, he 
was compelled to acknowledge to himself, had 
surrendered to a being devoid of all those quali- 
ties he had looked for in a companion for life. 
But though day after day found him still hover- 
ing around Madeline, and riveting still closer the 
galling chain, he felt that he could not wed her, 
and that the hour of parting would soon come. 
So heartless, so cold, excepting when homage 
was rendered at her shrine, he felt she was in- 
capable of such love as he coveted, 

** Lindsey, my dear fellow, Your face is the 
very picture of joy. Where h ou been sen- 


timentalising all the morning? bat I need not ask. 


Has fate been propitious?™, 
** Most kind,” replied Lindeey with a smile. 
s*] availed myself of Mrs. Eustace’s absence, 
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and ventured a confession, Ewiilie’s heart is 
my own.” 

‘I give you joy; sheis a sweet creature, who 
has yielded up to you her wealth of young af- 
fections ; and you, my friend, will consider it a 
sacred deposit. Her witching smile will be as 
sunlight in your path. 

* . * * 

A day of glowing sunshine, and Broadway 
was thronged with the fashion and beauty of the 
‘great city.’ Leroy was standing upon the steps 





of the A house, his arms folded in an at- 
titude of deep thought. He was soon joined by 
Murray and Lindsey. 


** Do you go to the Theatre to-night,” asked 
the former, laying his hand lightly upon Freder- 
ic’s arm. ‘* We intended forming a party for 
that purpose, and I was about to ask you to join 
us.” 

“T think not,” said Leroy, rousing himself 
from his reverie. ‘I have letters to write, and 
am in no mood to enjoy anything.” 

“Pshaw! man, throw off the dolefuls and 
come with me to Ellen’s. One gay laugh from 
Madeline will put all those sombre fancies to 
flight, We have enlisted Lindsey, and you must 
also serve under our colours.” And he led him 
not unreluctantly away from the crowd assem- 
bled on the steps towards his sister’s mansion. 

He joined their party that evening, and in 
company with them, enjoyed the unrivallad act- 
ing of the fascinating being who had created such 
a sensation in the city. 

The morning after, Madeline Campbell was 
seated alone with her gousin. A servant en- 
tered with a bouquet of fare and beautiful green- 
house flowers. ** For Miss Campbell,” he said, 
setting them upon the'marble table, 

** Who left them, Richard?” asked his mis- 
tress. 

I don’t know ma’am. 
little boy at the door.” 

** Beautiful, most beautiful,” exclaimed Emilie, 
a short time after, as she was looking at them 
with Leroy and her lover. 

**Do you understand the beautiful language, 
Miss Campbell,” asked Frederic, * that bids us 


There wis only a 


‘ a wreath from the garden bowers. 
A 1 the wish of our heart in flowers.” ” 


And he looked into her lovely face with some- 
what of a mournful smile, wreathirg his proud 
lip. 
Me No!” she replied, adjusting the dark curls 
that fell upon her white forehead at one of the 
mirrors, ‘I have no great taste for natural 
flowers. But I forgot, Emilie, to tell you that 
there are some of the sweetest wreathes at S—’s, 
And now 1 think of it, I must send for some to 
look at. One of them will just match my pink 
dress, and to-night we go to Mrs, Constant’s 
ball.” > 

So saying, she trippételightly from the room. 
She did. not” . and with a bursting sigh, 
Frederic wind is Spencer good morning, 
and left the . 

In a small breakfast room sat Madeline, rest- 
ing her head st clasped hands, and weep- 
ing bitterly. nuer hour approached, but 


she did not move. George Murray entered, and 








stood transfixed with surprise. Was that the 
gay and sparkling girl whose beauty was the 
theme of every tongue, who, but an hour before, 
had stood so proudly listening to homage from 
manly lips, with her young head now bowed 
down, like some radiant flower over whom the 
storm-cloud has burst. He spoké her name, 
** Madeline!” She started with a slight scream, ~ 
and would have fled. He detained her hand, 
and obliged her to be seated. 

** And has it come to this,” he said, regarding 
her averted face with an tye of pity. “Ah! Ma- 
deline, did 1 not warn you, that whilst you were 
weaving spells for others, your own affections 
might become entangled. Leroy is a noble fel- 
low, and I will not see you throwing away your 
happiness by personating a character as far re- 
moved from your own, as light is from darkness. 
It is time this romantic frolic should end, and if 
you do not resume your own manner, I will tell 
him the whole scheme. For it was only yester- 
day that I heard him say, he would never lay 
his heart and fortune at the feet of a gay, dash- 
ing girl, who was destitute of all that could-ren- 
der the fire-side a pleasant one.” 

Madeline started to her feet, hastily brush- 
ed away her tears, Her w "s pride was 
roused, * Cousin George, upon the word of a 
gentleman you promised 1ot to betray me, and I 
hold you to that promise. 1am not unhappy, 
and don’t know what possessed me to weep. I 
believe it was only home-sickness, because I 
have not had letters from home the last few days. 
Therefore, think no more of it. lintend making 
a@ozen conquests at Mrs. Constant’s to-night,” 
and humming a gay air she left the room, leaving 
her cousin only half convinced that the reason 
she assigned for her tears was the true one. He . 
determined to watch her more narrowly than he 
had done, and to save her from the clouds of 
sorrow and loneliness that he feared were hover- 
ing over her. 

Radiant in beauty was Madeline as she enter- 
ed the illuminated apartments of the queen-like 
Mrs. Constant. Her raven hair was folded in 
rich braids around her finely formed head, inter- 
woven with which were a few fine pearls. And 
the curls that rested in such striking contrast 
upon her white and polished brow, were wreathed 
with blush roses of the mostdelicate tint. Grage- 
fully she made her entree, and smilingly replied 
to the whispers of admiration breathed u 
ear. The second dance was over, and s 
by a magpificent damask curtai 
folds fell to the floor, and cast 
upon her cheek, she stood en 
dispute with her cousin and 
Mrs. Constant.approached with 

**] was not aware, my dear Miss Campbell,” 
said the lady, **that America produced Jmpro- 
visatores, but Miss Spencer has been telling me 
that among other accomplishments, the star of 
fashion numbers this delightful gift. Will you 
not indulge me with an exhibition of this talent? 
so rarely found except beneath the soft skies of 
Italy. See! they are all twirling on ‘ the light 
fantastic toe,’ and we will just steal into this 

g studio, where Henry’s guitar is lying, and 
quis by ourselves.” 

adeline touched the chords with a practised 

hand, and in silvery accents breathed a tale of 
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the young and guileless heart with all its pure 
affections. She shadowed forth a pleasant hearth, 
a home of love, and the young wife with all her 
deep and holy feelings, until tears stood in every 
eye. Carried away by her subject, she heeded 
not an addition to the group, until suddenly 
raising her head, she encountered the thrilling 

lance of Frederic Leroy. Instantly recovering 

erself from her slight embarrassment, she ex- 
claimed in a tone of mockery,— 

“ There, that is just the life for Emilie. As 
for me, my path must be amid courtly halls and 
revels proud. Where the wreathing dance is 
gayest, and the festal lamps bura brightest, and 
mirth and music give enchantment to the swift- 
winged hours.” Frederic Leroy bit his lip, and 
turned hastily away. 

* And you do not approve of waltzing?” said 
Miss Campbell, in reply to an observation of 
Leroy’s “I do! therefore we differ, and am this 
moment engaged to dance with Mr. Constant. 
Here he comes. So, Sir Knight of the woeful 
visage, I leave you to battle with your own 
Quixotic fancies.”’ 

“ She is utterly incorrigible,” said he to Lind- 
sey as she left.him, and he saw her floating 
gracefully through the whirling waltz upon the 
arm of the tall and fashionable exquisite. “I 
shall Jeave town, I think, to-morrow. ‘Tis use- 
less for me to linger here; I would notfor the 
wealth of Indies tie myself for life to yon beau- 
tifal but heartless girl, though I cannot conceal 
from myself that her toils are around me.” 

“ Perhaps she will reform,” observed Murray 
joining them, and unwittingly overhearing the 
last clause in his speech. 

“I beg your pardon, Murray, I forgot she was 

ourcousin. Reform! never! The fire upon the 
world’s altar has quenched all her better and 
kindlier feelings. What prospect of happiness 
has a man whose wife’s whole attention could 
be engrossed by pearls, diamonds, blonde, silks, 
and satins?”’ . 

“Upon my word, you seem to understand all 
the minutie of a lady’s apparel,” exclaimed 
Lindsey, laughing. ‘* But seriously, Fred, would 
you not offer yourself to Miss Campbell if you 


yourself certain of success?’ 

a not!”’ answered his friend emphati- 
cally.” ‘*I would got throw away my hopes of 

sss here and hereafter. The jewel of a 
and quiet spirit like Mrs. Eustace’s, would 
$8 more,intrinsic value to me, than all her 

i it and humour.’ Though [ ac- 
wer, yet my unalterable reso- 
ymarry her.” 
Sir! what will poor ‘ Beatrice’ 
do?” answered Lindsey. ‘ But there is Emilie 
beckoning me. A night of dreams will drive 
away all these wise resolutions.” 

array stood thoughtfully by. ‘ Leroy,” 

said he at length, “ will you postpone your de- 
parture until day after to-morrow. I will then 
accompany you, as business calls me home.” 

“Certainly, Murray ;”’ and they separated to 
join in the throng. 

** Charles,” said Emilie, raising her soft eyes 
to Lindsey’s face as they stood together in the 
supper room, “do en think your friend cares 
aught for Madeline?” * 

** Emilie, I do; I know him well, and am sure 








































he loves her: but am equally sure he will never 
marry her, for he despises all fashion’s trap- 
pings.” 

A bright smile played upom Emilie’s fair, 
sweet countenance. Shall I play traitor! thought 
she—no! 

“T have sometimes thought,” resumed he, 
“that Miss Campbell was only playing a part, 
and to. use the words of acelebrated writer, ‘the 
expression of her eye often satirises the folly of 
her lips.’ ”” 

Another’ sunny smile from Emilie was his 
only answer. And they followed the crowd as 
it poured from the eating room. 

his conversation was repeated by Emilie to 
the now weary and languid girl, as they sat in 
the solitude of their own apartment. The bright 
wreath torn from her brow, and laying on the 
carpet, and the gleaming pearls and sparkling 
gems with which she had decked her person for 
conquest, thrown carelessly upon the toilet. 

““ Now, Madeline, dear Madeline, suffer me to 
tell Lindsey all,” said she pleadingly. 

“No, Emilie, 1 will drink the cup’ my own 
romantic folly has prepared. For worlds] would 
not have him know it; and now from pride I 
shall continue to wear my fancy dress.” 

**So, Leroy leaves town to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Eustace, as he arose from the breakfast table. 
“Ah! Madeline, the ‘victor wreath’ is not 
your’s.”” 

«I believe I must sound a retreat,” she laugh- 
ingly replied; then turning to Mrs, Eustace— 
** Ellen I shall be absent all the morning,” she 
added, “and may not return in time for dinner, 
therefore, do not wait fi a” 

** Upon what excursion are you bent now, my 
fair coz?” asked Mrs. Eustace. 

“Upon a mission rather sad in its nature,” 
she answered, a shade passing over her beautiful 
face. ‘Hut one from which I hope to derive 
some good.” 

I must shift my scene from the higher ranks 
of life to that of the lowly poor. In a very small 
and dark, but neat apartment of a mean house in 
street, supported by pillows, lay a young 
girl, apparently seventeen, in the last stages of 
consumption. The signet of the spoiler was 
stamped upon her pallid brow, and, ever ‘and 
anon a low murmur of pain broke from hér thin 
lip. A light step drew near the bed, and Made- 
line Campbell stooped over the sufferer, and 
wiped the cold damps from her forehead. She 
opened her languid eye, and smiled faintly as 
she held forth her pale, wasted hand. 

“* How has she rested, Mrs. Jones?” whisper- 
ed Madeline to the mother, who was sitting by 
the bed-side, rocking herself to and fro, and 
weeping bitterly. 

«Badly, badly, ma’am,” she replied, wiping 
away the tears that coursed each other down her 
care-worn cheeks. “Her suffering has been 
dreadful. Oh! my child! mpy child! my only one!” 
burst from the mother’s heart. Madeline press- 
ed the hand of the widow, “7 was, in 
silent sympathy, and then pr to prepare 
some drops left by the physician, who, in com- 

liance with her wishes, visited them daily. 

ey relieved the great distress under which the 

patient was labouring, and she sunk into a dis- 
turbed slumber. oy 
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Fanny Jones and her mother were poor, but 
had obtained a respectable living by dress- 
making, until Fanny took a severe cold, which 
settled upon her lungs, and threw her into a rapid 
consumption. Then their small resources be- 
came exhausted, and they would have suffered 
but for the generosity of Miss Campbell, who 
accidently heard of their distressed condition. 
She not only from her own purse supplied their 
wants, but cheered and encouraged them by her 
counsel and presence. 


An hour passed away, and no sound broke the, 


deep stillness of the sick-room, but the oppress- 
ed breathing of the invalid, and occasionally a sob 
from the mother’s lip. Fanny stirred, and Miss 
Campbell bent over her. She opened her eyes 
and smiled languidly. 

‘* Lift me up, dear Miss Campbell,” she mur- 
mured in weak, tremulous accents, “I am free 
from pain.”” Madeline supported the head of the 
dying girl upon her breast, and held a reviving 
draught to her lips. She saw that there was a 
great change upon that young face, and knew 
the hour had come when she must “tread the 
dark valley.” 

** Do not weep, dear mother,” she said in a 
voice so low and faint that they bent to catch its 
whispers. “f am not afraid to die; but J grieve 
only to leave you in your age. The ‘Good Shep- 
herd’ will provide for you, and we have the 
blessed hope of meeting in a world where there 
is nosorrow. Dear mother will you not read to 
me?” she added, pointing to.the Bible that lay 
open upon the bed. In a Voice brokempy sobs 
the mother complied, but as she read’ her sobs 
became stilled, and, her child’s face there 
stole an expression of Meavenly peace. It wasa 
subject for the painter! That death-bed scéne ! 
The meek palgybrow of the dying girl, and the 
beautiful face “of the young wore she 
wiped from it the death damps, were beautifully 
contrasted together#the mother’s grief-worn 
countenance, and her look of lingering love to- 
wards the child she was called to give to “ him 
who gave.” She ceased ing, and imprinted 
a kiss upon her cheek so s and pale. Fan- 
ny smiled, and pater arm around her as 
she knelt by the bed-side. She did not k 
again, but closing her eyes sunk into a sleep 
upon Madeline’s breast. They watched the 
shadows of death stealing over the face so holy 
in its young purity, and listened anxiously to the 
breathing, so low that it was scarcely percepti- 
ble, of her who was fading away to the brighter 
home. A gentle sigh, and Miss Campbell stoop- 
ed towards her. No breath came from the part- 
ed lips, upon which still played a smile. The 
hand that had held Madeline’s fell heavily on 
the bed. Soft as an infant slumbering onits 
mother’s bosom had she passed to her dr 
rest. Miss Campbell closed her eyes, and 
laid her gently on the pillow. Then kneeling 
by the bereaved mourner, ppm upon her ear 
the kind soothing words of sympathy and con- 
solation, whilst she mingled hertears with her’s, 
until she was enabled to gaze upon the peaceful 
brow of her cherished one, and murmur amidst 
the last sad kisses she would ever pressmpon it, 
“Father thy will be done.” Then «Madeline 
bent to take a last look at the still pale face of 
the young being in whom she had been so much 
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interested, and pressing one kiss on the forehead 
summoned a kind neighbour to perform the last 
sad offices, and drew the mother into an adjoin- 
ing apartment. She did not leave her in her 
loneliness and sorrow, but sat hour after hour 
listening to her tearful details of all Fanny’s 
goodness, and pouring balm into her wounded 
spirit, until the sipking sun warned her to return 
home. She engaged the neighbour to remain 
with Mrs. Jones for the present, and left her with 
the promise of seeing her on the morrow. 
* * * * 

“* Are you satisfied?” asked Murray, as he and 
Leroy sauntered up Broadway. 

* Perfectly;” replied he. 
fellow, where are you running to?”’ stopping his 
friend. 

“* Going to Mrs. Constant’s where Emilie and 
Mrs. Eustace are passing the day. They bid 
me bring you pe Murray, if | met you. Anda 
pretty chase Ihave had over the city after you.” 

“ Weil, here I am, ready to yield myself. pri- 
soner. I suppose all the elite of the city will.be 
* to-night. Why does not my sister 

0??? 

“Oh! the peerless Miss Campbell choses to 
play solitaire this evening, and Mrs. Eustace is 
too polite to appear in crowded halls with only 
my Emilie's sunny face in her train. Therefore 
they are passing a quiet day with Mrs. Con- 
stant, who is confined to the house by a slight 
cold.” 

The servant had just removed the tea things, 
and Madeline sat in Mrs. Eustace’s drawing- 
room with no other companion than the little 
Clara. Her hair Was simply parted over her 
white brow, and her person destitute of orna- 
ment. The soft light of the Astral fell upon her 
face, which wore an expression of melancholy 
unusual to its sparkling beauty. Herhead was 
bent down till it rested upon the glistening ring- 
lets of the beautiful child, who was seated upon 
her lap; and as she turned over the leaves of a 
book of coloured for her amusement with 
one hand, with the*other she put aside the clus- 
tering curls, and bestowed a kiss upon her rosy 
cheek. The door softly opened, but supposing 
it the servant, she did not tarn; and, for 
ment, Frederic Leroy gazed upon her un . 
But a ery of joy from Clara, with whom H@ was 
a great fayourite, betrayed him. Madeline start- 
ed up in surprise at the intrusion, but quickly 
resuming her assumed character, replied to bis 
greeting with listless indiffere i 
fashionable draw], told him that Eu 
was in street. Leroy smiled, but seated 
himself very composedly, and began playing with 
Clara, with whom he had a game of romps, until 
the maid entered and carried her to bed. _Made- 
line’s cheek flushed crimson at finding herself 
alone with him; but stil] determined to sustain 
her masquerade, she flew to the open piano, and 
running her fingers over the keys, asked him if 
he had heard a new song, and immediately be- 
gan warbling it. 

“°Tis very beautiful,” said Frederic, after 
hearing it through, but seeing her about begin- 
ning another, he drew near the instrament, and 
laying his hand over her’s, added, “1 came not 
here to listen to these strains divine. Will you 
give me your attention for a few moments.” 
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“Oh, lud! one would think you were going 
to try a case of life and death, you look so som- 
brey There,” smoothing her dress and making 

@low curtesy, whilst an arch smile wreathed 

fuby lip, “1am your lordship’s servant, and 
humibly crave your lordship not to make a long 
speech, for I never listened to but one in my 
life, and then I fell asleep in the middle of it.” 

Leroy walked to the window and gazed out 
upon the lighted street, to hide the play of emo- 
tions upon his own countenance; and then let- 


ting fall the. heavy curtain, he turned suddenly |. 


towards h 
import, told 


din a few words of passionate 
r of his deep love and her power 


_ over.his happiness—of his struggles and resolu- 


tions—how they had vanished before one of her 
beaming smiles, and concluded by offering his 
heart and fortune to her acceptance. Did that 
downcast eye, that crimson blush, that trem- 
bling, yielded hand, speak of r 1? No! oh, 
no. And this was she! the fashionable Miss 
Campbell, who was to make his home the oasis 
in life’s desert. Alas! poor human nature! 

A day of storms passed by, and as evening 
again gathered in, the family circle of Mr. Eus- 
tace clustered around the fire-side. Madeline 
was showing Emilie a particular print in the 
* Book of Beauty” when Leroy and Charles 
Lindsey entered. She had made her friends ac- 
quainted with her engagement, and won the bet 
of Mrs. Eustace. But there was something in 
the smile of her satirical cousin that perplexed her 

“Do you mean to continue this masquerade?” 
asked Mrs. Eustace in a whisper. 

“ For a while, dear, till, can gracefully re- 
sume my own ‘mien and Béaring.’’’ And she 
began to put on all her usual airs, to the evident 
amusemeut of Murray. 

* Madeline,” said Frederic, laughing, “ You 
will confe®’® favour upon me, if you will drop 
the character of Miss Campbell, the fashionable 
belle, and appear in your own, that of an amia- 
ble, gifted and sweet-tempered woman. I ac- 
knowledge you to be an irable actress, but 
it is time, now to quit » and tread the 
paths of common life.” 

** What do you mean ?” she asked, in evident 
surprise. Then meeting his glance, she repeat- 
ed, “*My own character !—W hat do you mean?” 

“Simply, that I was a witness yesterday of 
the scene at the widow Jones’, and lero in 
consequence your frue character, y was 
too much your friend not to lay a counterplot.” 

» * Cousin George, how could you betray me?” 
exclaimed, turning to her laughing cousin. 

* You ought to crown me with blessings for 
not letting you cast away your own happiness, 
my sweet coz. But you have lost the bet.” 

“ Yes,” resumed Leroy, “the game was a 
dangerous one to play, and might have been the 
eause of misery to two loving hearts. No man 
of sense would choose a wife who is not yo¥ern- 
ed by moral and religiow® principles. But 
though you have lost the ‘ vietor wreath,’ dear- 
est Madeline, yet the sweet and gentle girl who 
hung over the couch of painy and spered 
words of comfort to the sick and whose 
presence is the light of her fathér’s home, has 


gained the best affections of one, who would 
never have yielded up his freedom to the ga 
and apparently heartless votary of fashion.” 


——— 
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For the Lady's Book. 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS A. H. HUNNEMAN, 


Deughter of Deacon William C. Hunneman, of 
a Roxbury, Mass. 


‘Tov hast gone in the fervid glow of youth, 
When the halo of joy was around thee ; 

And the rainbow of Hope was spanning thy sky, 
As a zone of delight had bound thee. 


Thou hast gone, when thy pulses beat warm and high, 
When life’s cup had scarce been tasted, 

When earth seemed robed in unfading green, 
For no season the heart had wasted. 


Thou hast gone, when thy heart was all awake, 
To the order of life’s young feeling ; 

When the rose on thy cheek wore its softest hue, 
And no change o’er thy brow was stealing. 


Thou hast winged thy flight from the haunts of care, 
To that realm where it entereth never, 

Where the spirit’s ties are never broke, 
Where hearts of affection ne’er sever. 


And there are the friends who shared while here 
In thy young hearts fondest Jove— 

Oh! the joy of that meeting we may not know 
In the courts of theblest above! 


Do theis thoughts still linger round treasures here? 
Is the mother the mother ? 
the mortal love 
immortal spirit fill ? 


earth was 80 strong, 


And remembers the wife the heart ba was linked 


To her own by no earth- love ?>— 
For the love that uniteth twofiearts in one 
Must be born in the home above. 
And when the S bow down 
the foot of the i 
not one whispered wish 


‘That the loved may be gathered there ? 


That the strength, the world ne’er takes nor lends, 
May to their souls be.given, 

And bear them on through earth’s many woe 
To the glorious rest of heaven ? ; 


And ye for whom that prayer is breathed, 

Oh, mourn not their early doom, 
For‘the Star of Faith, with its undimmed light, 
ae through the graves dark gloom ; 


And it beams with the joys reserved in store 
For the heirs of the bliss of heaven; 

For treasures no mortal eye ere saw, 
Fo the pure i Deart shall be given. 


Oh ! rige.and with freshened vigor toil 
For thé pearl of countless price ; 
For the rust hath corroded your jewels here— 
Your gourds have withered thrice. 
: ’ AUGUSTA. 
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iS GENIUS DESIRABLE? 


We not unfrequefitly find in life, that those 
whom nature has gifted with great mental power, 
are by all around them rather admired than loved. 
The cause of this may, perhaps, be found in the 
painful feeling of conscious inferiority with which 
many regard talents of a high order, or in the 
notion generally entertained, that where there is 
great power of intellect, there cannot be a corres- 
ponding strength of emotion. In the latter case, 
we fee] that it is needless to lavish affection on 
those who cannot appreciate it; and in the former 
there is an appeal to our vanity which is irresis- 
tible. We may admire, but we cannot Jove him 
who has created a balance, in which being weigh- 
ed, we are found wanting; and which, throwing 
aside the veil from the mind, has shown us to 
ourselves in our own true and unadorned charac- 
ter. If then, it is the fate of the possessor of 
intellect, rather to be surveyed with wonder by 
his fellow-creatures, than to be endeared to them 
by the tender ties of friendship—is genius so de- 
sirable? All have said, and all have felt, that the 
happiness of life depends mainly on the cultiva- 
tion of the affections—on the flow of social and 
tender feeling; and if to them genius must, from 
its own constitution, ever be a stranger; why 
then need it be considered as a gift of stich ines- 
timable value? 

How strange, and as unaeeountable as strange, 
is that passion in man to be distinguished for 
mental power—a passiom,which ceases only in 
the last moments of feeble and decrepid old age 
—nor even then, for the soul, though its fraibte- 
nement be weakened and brought low, still 
bursts forth in ardent aspirations after that excel- 
lence of understanding, that illimitable power of 
thought, and capacity for knowledge, which are 
attainable only in another and a purer world! 
How then can this universal feeling be explain- 
ed? Why is it, that in every age and in every 
clime, intellectual superi is considered the 
greatest and best endowment of Nature? Why 
is it, that the child of genius receives the almost 
exclusive homage of mankind, while moral beau- 
ty is, in comparison, but slightly estimated? We 
may reproach a man with his crimes, lay open 
to his view a long catalogue of sitand error, and 
he will bear it patiently and calmly, perhaps; 
but tell him he is deficient in mental power, and 
his eye will flash and his cheek grow pale with 
passion; the accusation will rankle in his bosom, 
and he will, hereafter, number you among the 
bitterest of his enemies. ‘The same feeling, 
whatever it be, prompts one to blush for bis 
weakness, rather than for those greater sins 
which degrade and vilify human nature. 

Our weaknesses argue defect in talent; they are 
caused by prejudice, by early habit, or by other 
influences which bind us fast; they are not pro- 
duced by voluntary mental operations; but crime 
and villainy, though they bring rwin and infamy 
in their train, though they spread desolation over 
the fair face of the world, are still the @ffects of 
thought, determination, design of mind—which, 
though it may prompt fo depravity and guilt, is 
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ing principle. 
hy, then, 1 once more ask, is this adoration 
—for it can be called by no other name—paid to 
intellect? To the unthinking the question —— 
seem absurd—how is it possible not to worship 
mind! But surely man is too selfish a being to 
love a thing merely for its abstract beauty; it 
must produce some effect on himself or his own 
happiness before his feelings can be enlisted in 
its favour. Does he then admire genius because 
it can elevate him to all that is pure and holy, 
and exalt him toa rank little below that of angels? 
A few, indeed, may desire strength of under- 
standing, as opening to them fountains of know- 
ledge and thought before unknown, rendering the 
world a scene of beauty, and clothing every ob- 
ject in nature in bright aud attractive colours, 
But the capacity for enjoyments such as these is 
given to but few. ‘The mass of mankind are en- 
dowed with sugeeptibilities too sluggish to relish, 
or®even understand those higher beauties, those 
brilliant and refined thoughts, which intellect, at 
every step, discloses to her more favoured and 
enthusiastic votaries. By far the greater part of 
the world value mind because it can minister to 
ambition, to the love of novelty; because it 
brings to light new sentiments and discoveries 
which may influence the destiny and happiness 
of millions. And, in truth, there is in genius a 
power. which nothing else, save moral excellence, 
can possess, 
tre of nations ; it can, ina manner, turn darkness 
into night; it can raise man from the lowest 
depths of ignorance, depravity, and meanness, to 
elevation of thought, to pure, deep, and lofty 
iment. And, of? it must, indeed, be ‘a bless- 
thing to be possess@d of such a power—to 
know that by it we can effect what all the re- 
sources of art and skill attempt to,a¢complish— 
to feel that we can soar on goldem ‘wings far 
above the track of other mortals, to nee infi- 
nite and boundless regions of thought and know- 
ledge, where e’en angels love to range, and where 
we can expatiate dwell, with thrilling, en- 
rapturing interest. Ah! such reflections, enno- 
bling, purifying as they are, are sometimes too 
grand, too magnificent—they send a coldness, an 
aching to the heart—a longing, an impatience 
after something that we cannot define, and which 
can be satisfied only in another and a better state 
of existenee. 

But to turn to the darker and more painful side 
of the picture. How often are we forced to be- 
hold mind debased to all that is vile and grovel- 
ling? how often is it devoted to the demoraliza- 
tion of mankind, to the wreck of morality, of 
purity and of virtue. How often do we gaze 
upon it as we do on the fiery comet, pursuing 
its bright course through the heavens, illumining 
for a moment all around, and then passing away, 
leaving, behind no light, nor warmth, nor beauty. 
It is when we viewguch scenes, that we willing- 
ly admit the superiority of Moral Excellence 
over i!l-directed genius, though this be of the 
highest order. The former, it is true, seems not 
to bear with it the sublimity and might with 
which intellect is accompanied—but its influence 
is more widely and more deeply felt. It is as 
the tender dew of heaven, which, though it fall 


still reverenced as the one-controlling and govern- 


It can sway with might the sceps, 
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when we see it not, and th it glitter on the 
lowly plant, still renews and_ vivifies ;—while 


‘*As the Universe spreads its flaming wall,” 


talent misapplied, is asthe hurricane and the tor- | and who can deny the assertion of the wise man, 


nado; we stand, though admiring, appalled and 
terrified; and we tremble lest the fierce blast 
should burst with destroying power on all that 
is fair and beautiful around us. 

Let us look at the history of intellect, and then 
compare some of its most favoured ones with 
men less gifted, and yet endowed with Moral 
beauty. Let us take such men as Byron, and 
Voltaire, and Resseau—men who, with a few 
others, stand alone in all the power of their ge- 
nius. What have they done for mankind? They 
drank deep at the streams of poesy; they touch- 
ed the lyre, and millions paused to listen. In 
understanding, they were almost gods—but the 
question returns, what have they done for man- 
kind? The answer is heard in the curses and 
execrations on their memories of many a dying 
sinner, in whom their works have destroyed every 
Virtuous principle and feeling. But men like 
Martyn, and Brainerd, and Wilberforee—what 
have they’ done for mankind? ne 
voices are those by the hills and stream@of Per- 
sia, and on the barren plains of Arabia, singing 
praises to the most High? They are those who 
were once in all the blackness of spiritual dark- 
ness and moral degradation; and oh! surely it 
will not be a poor recompense to such as Martyn, 
Brainerd, and Wilberforce, for all the sufferings 


‘they have undérgone, that they will stand for 


ceaseless ages, rejoicing amidst those to whom 
they have preached the glad tidings of salvation. 
Moral xcellence should also be estimated far 
above Intellectual superiority, because of its puri- 
fying effect on the heart and its tendency wpe 
pare it for the influences of that religion 
which alone the streams of geniusshould flow— 


a religion whose price is far above rubies, and | who is, to mortal eye, invisible. 
which—to vary my illustration—while it gathers | 


in its fold the wise and the enlightened, disclaims 

not the mean and poor in spirit; which discloses 

sablimity and grandeur, of which the mind is 

feeble to conceive, and reveals the only means 

of temporal and eternal happiness! _— 
Philadelphia. 


— 008m 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
THE WANTS OF THE AGE. 
CHAPTER I. 
INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY. 
Intellectual activity is called forin every form 


in which it can be manifested ; in acquisition—in 
combination—and in discovery ; three modes of 


action which embrace every movement of mind. | 








| 


Aquisition is the school-boy’s act of learning | 


truth already within the circle of science. But 
it is, by no means, confined to the desk of the 
school-room, or to the narrow period of child- 
hood! The field of this world’s unnumbered 
pursuits, and the longest span of life, are insuffi- 
cient for its thorough performance ; for the limits 
of science now extend almost as far 


that “* the eye is never satisfied with seeing, nor 
the ear with hearing.” 

Behold the wide extent of the field of know- 
ledge! the conquests that mind has been for ages 
carrying onward through the universe! conquests 
so vast that feeble intellects recoil from their 
very contemplation. 

At no former period has it been necessary to 
travel over so vast a space of information to ar- 
rive at the verge of discovery. There was an 
age when a few years might have placed an in- 
dustrious student in the very vanguard of know- 
ledge. How vast the change! The very ele- 
ments of the long catalogue of modern sciences, 
are the study of half a life. 

To enter into detail on this point would be to 
recite such a history as few men of our day are 
competent to prepare. It would be to follow the 
mind from its first rude search for common facts, 
through all its glorious flight of centuries. It 
would carry us to the furthest realm of space, 
“where beams a star on the vision of science,” 
in the language of the poet, (which I have al- 
ready quoted in part), it would beam as 


*¢ From star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall!’’ 


to the profoundest abyss of nature, surveying, 
and analysing, and"eonquering, to the purposes 
of man’s convenience, all her wonders :—to the 
seefet recesses of the soul, upon which has burst 
the blaze of discovery: "nay, by an ascent more 
bold than that of Angels in the vision of the Pa- 
triarch, it would carry us up well nigh Him, 


A single glance at the great enc ia of 
human attainment is enough to convine® Us that 
he, who would learn all that is known, in evena 
single science, must buckle on the armour of in- 
dustry and patient application. 

While such is the field of knowledge, the cha- 
racter of the age requires as, the wants of the 
age command us, to enter in and possess it. 
Cloistered shades and the learned professions 
no longer circumscribe the diffusion of informa- 
tion. The _of knowledge is now opén to 
common ae and the people at large may 
gather its golden fruit. We cannot, with im- 
punity, resist the impulse that urges us forward; 
but unless we are content to be thrown down, 
and trampled upon, and left in the rear of society, 
we must strive diligently to maintain our place 
in the vast procession. The same intellectual 
effort that would once have made us pioneers to 
the multitude, would now scarcely elevate us to 
the common standard of attainment. There is, 
then, a demand for extraordinary effort. ‘The 
dangers that threaten us from the prevalenée of 
a superficial knowledge are fearfully numetous 
and great. . 

He who has entered upon the path of know- 
ledge, must not pause at the outset of his career 
—nor turn his steps backward. His situation 
resembles that of Alcipheon the Epicurean, when 
just entering upon the ceremonies of initiation 
into the religions mysteries of Egypt. That 
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hilosopher, as the beautiful fiction of Moore 
informs us, sailed in search of wisdom from 
Athens to the land of the Nile. Impelled by an 
insatiable curiosity he penetrated one of the Pyra- 
mids, and by a descent more difficult, perplexed 
and perilous than can be described, arrived at 
those subterranean regions where the mysteries 
were revealed. Dizzy with the difficulties and 
dangers of descent, and appalled by the awful 
objects that surrounded his pathway, he arrived 


at a gigantic portal that closed directly across | 


his path. The iron gates yielded to his touch, 
“* Light as a lime bush, that receives 
Some wandering bird among its leaves,” 


and he passed through; but no sooner had he en- 
tered than they clashed together behind him with 
a clamor loud enough to awake thedead. Startled 
by the din he turned and beheld written in let- 
ters of light above the portal these soul shaking 
verses,— 


** You who would try 
Yon terrible track, 

To live—or to die; 
But not to turn back; 


You who aspire 
To be purified there, 
By the perils of fire, 
Of water and air;— 


If danger and pain, 
And desth, you despise, ” 
On—on—for again ‘ 
Into light you shall rise: 


Rise into light, 

With the secret divine, 
That now lies concealed 

By the veils of the shrine! 


But if. ” 





Here the letters faded away into a dead blank, 
more awfully impressive than the most eloquent 
words. 

Such is the natnre of the inseription written 
upon the gateway to Knowledges He who has 
entered the temple must not pause nor look back. 
There may be perils before him—but* there is 
certain destruction around and behind. 


*¢On, on! and at last 
Into light you shall rise!” 


But we live in an age that is justly called the 
age of combination. Combination, or invention, 
is the application of known principles and ele- 
ments in such a way as te produce a new result. 
It.is that mode of mental action, which, in modern 
times, has brought down the principles of science 
from their cloudy height to the plans and purposes 
of active life, and has done so much to improve 
the condition and elevate the character of man. 
In other words it is the application of science to 
art. From this department of intellectual Jabour 


have arisen most of those circumstances which 








render peculiaf the character of our age. That 
this applicatiofi has already been productive of 
almost infinite temporal good, you are all aware. 
A thousand proofs of this fact surround us, and 
solicit our attention at every turn. 

A single example may quicken your recollec- 
tions. As such an example I will mention the 
application of the law of expansibility in steam 
to the propulsion of machinery—quoting the 
words of the great orator of the north. 

Speaking of steam, he says, “* Everywhere 
practicable, everywhere effies it has an arm 
a thousand fold stronger than that of Hercules, 
to which human ingenuity is capable of adapt- 
ing a thousand times as many hands as belong- 
ed to Briareus. Steam is found in triumphant 
operation on the sea, and under the influence of 
its strong propulsion, the gallamt ship, 


* Against the wind, against the tide, 
Still steadies with an upright keel.’ 


It is on the river, and the boatman may repose.” 
upon his oars; it is on the highway, and to begin- 
ing teiexert itself along the courses of land convey- 
ance; itis in mines a thousand feet below 
earth’s surface ; it is in the mill andin the work- 
shops of the trades. Jt rows, it pumps, it exem- 
vates, it hammers, it draws, it carries, it lifts, a 
spins, it weaves, it prints. It seems to say to 
men, at least to the class of artisans, ‘leave 
your manual labour; give over your bodily 
apply. but your skill and reason to the direc 

of my power, and I will assume the toil; wi 
no muscle to grow weary, no nerve to relax, no 
breast to feel faintness!” What further improve- 
ment may be made in the use of this astonishing 
power it is impossible to predict, and it were 
vain to conjecture. What we do know is, ‘that 
it has most essentially altered the face of affairs, 
and that no visible limit yet appears, beyond 
which its further advance is seen to be impossi- 
ble. If its power were now to be annihilated— 
if we were to miss it on the water and in the mill— 
it would seem as if we were returning to rade 
ages.”’* 

Beholding what has been done, we cannot but 
inquire what yet remains to be accomplished? 
In view of such results who can remain idle and 
unmoved? Remembering that every hour of 
time, and every particle of toil, saved from 
the task of procuring subsistence, is so much 
gained for intellectual and moral improvement, 
we cannot but feel bound to apply ourselves dili- 
gently to this department of intellectual action. 
What a vast mass of knowledge is then to serve 
as our material! What a countless host of hu- 
man wants and woes, each one of which, like 
Cesar’s wounds, has tongues, calling upon us 
for pity and relief! 


Bat this is not all. If we are summoned to 
the acquisition and application of knowledge, so 
also are we called to the higher duty of discovery 
—the discovery of principles whose future ap- 
plication shall excel in benefit all that has been 
hitherto accomplished. 

This mode of intellectual action is the brightest 
triumph of mind : the almost peculiar distineticn 


* Daniel Webster. 
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of that genius which towers aloft, above the | 
crowd Fede minds, and discerns 


*¢ The far-off mountain tops of distant thoughts 
Which men of common stature never see.’’ 


The very accumulation of knowledge calls on 
us to become discoverers; for human life re- 
mains as brief as ever, while its duties are a 
hundred-fold increased. We must search for and 
discover new modes of generalizing, classifying, 
and communicating information, or the common 
mind will sink down under the growing burden 
of indigested knowledge, and never attain its | 
highest state of elevation and enjoyment. 

hat discovery of this kind is practicable is 
evident from the recent rapid advances in the 
science of education—an advancement that is 
still going on, and is destined to go on forever, 
keeping pace with the march of knowledge. 





The political condition of our country furnishes 
aa Somer inotives to intellectual action. Every 
institution of a Republic, including even that 
form of government which makes it a Republic, 
is dependent upon the popular knowledge and 
will. Defended by no barrier of wealth, or dif- 
ference of ranks, or sanctity of age, it has nothing 
to secure it agaiust the corruption of either the 
few or the many—but floats on the multitude, 
like a ship on the sea, and woe to that day when 
the multitude become incapable of self-govern- 
ment! It is an,invaluable law of Providence that 
nothing truly valuable can either be procured or 
preserved without toil and care. Upon this 
tenure alone do we hold our liberties as Ameri- 
cans: so that our minds must be tasked to the 
uttermost in acquiring a know]edge of our wants 
and perils; in combining every possible princi- 
ple of human learning with the art of govern- 
ment, and in discovering the ways and means of 
self-preservation. 

But there is a strange tendency in human na- 
ture to expect the end without employing the 
means—to make the purchase, but withhold the 

rice. The love of ease, while it hinders not 

esire, prevents action. The spirit of mischief, 
ever on the alert, takes advantage of this sloth, 
and encircles with chains and fetters, the mass 
of mankind, as the pigmies of Lilliput enclosed 
in their toils the sleeping Gulliver. From this 
indolent disposition spring ferth, like weeds and 
reptiles from the slime of the Nile, a countless 
array of evils, amongst which stands pre-eminent 
that superficial habit of thought and study—the 

arent of conceit, of error, of misconduct, and a 

mily of similar mischief which swarm around 
their progenitor, like hell-hounds around the 
shapeless monster Sin. This habit is continu- 
ally driving the multitude frem the broad and 
eternal principles of truth into al] the turbulence 
of party strife—into all those violations of law 
io ewe which are daily multiplying around us, 
and making us tremble for the safety of society. 

The voice of patriotism summons us to intel- 
lectual toil; it leaves unrequired not a faculty of 
our minds, not an hour of our lives. Unnatural 
must be that son, and hard his heart, who, after 











his life, protection, and sustenance, the nurture 
of the body, and the culture of the soul, conld 
coldly turn away from the hearth of his father 
and mother, when old age was gathering around 
them, and their powers were in decay, and their 
path beset with danger and infirmity, and leave 
them, unnoticed and unhonoured, to descend the 
painful declivity of life into a sepulchre of 
sorrow! ‘To all of us our native land has been 
as a tender father, and a nursing mother, from 
whom we have received all that we value or 
enjoy. Shall our gratitude be manifested by 
forgetfulness, and desertion, and neglect? 
* When we forget thee, oh, our country, Jet our 
right hands forget their cunning !” 

But not patriotism alone, calls on us to la- 
bour for the diffusion of sound and healthful 
knowledge. The voice of our native Jand, sweet 
as the accents of home, are mingled with the 
loud cry of foreign nations. Philanthropy, 
whose field is the world, demands from us views 
of wide-spread extent, labours of boundless 
efficiency. 

Look abroad upon the agitated bosom of the 
world, and behold the confirmation of my re- 
mark. ‘The partial light of knowledge has 
broken in upon jue long night of political de- 
gradation, and i#® uncertain beams have rendered 
frantic the people. The chain that has so long 
bound them is now both seen and felt: and the 
horrors of the danger of their captivity are one 
by one dawning into view, and rousing them to 
resistance. Long oppressed humanity is burst- 
ing from its thraldom: the intellect of man is 
every where awake: the elements of the great 
deep are broken up and lashed into fury by suf- 
fering: revolution is abroad in the earth, and 
every breeze that fans us is freighted with the 
sounds of the conflict now raging between power 
and right. 

What power shall controul and direct this 
new-born engrgy—“ ride on the whirlwind and 
command the storm ?” 

The crisis demands leaders of mighty minds, 
bright with knowledge, and firm in principle, and 
holy in purpose, who shall oven their fol- 
lowers for the awfully perilous gift of freedom. 
Knowledge must be sent widely and thoroughly 
abroad, or the warfare, now begun, will hold on 
its sanguinary career for ages. The people will 
rise, with misguided zeal against their oppres- 
sors: then tyrants, enthroned in power, com- 
bined in unholy Alliance, rich with the extortion 
of ages, strong in discipline, superior in know- 
ledge, will again and again succeed in trampling 
them down, and so the war will alternately re- 
vive and flag, until the people become sufficiently 
wise to be free. That they will arrive at liberty 
at last, we cannot doubt: 


‘* For, Freedom’s battle ouce begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is always won!” 


The sooner that they are wise, the shorter will 
be the reign of blood—more speedy the triumph 
of freedom. 

By diffusing the blessed light of knowledge, 
we shall not only reseue from bondage the op- 


| pressed, but we shall also avert a danger, than 
having received from parental love and care, ' which a greater could not menacé the earth with 
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desolation—the danger of a revolution which 
shall annihilate every form of authority, and leave 
the mob, ignorant and deluded, to the utter li- 
centiousness of their own fiery passions. Better 
that the yoke of the tyrant should remain for- 
ever unbroken, than that whole nations, wild 
with a liberty they know not how to use, goaded 
on by the remembrance of past sufferings, biind- 
ed by both ignorance and fury, should be let 
loose upon the earth. The wild beast of the 
desert, in his rage, is less an object of dread than 
is man in the hour of unprincipled excitement. 
The blood-of revolutionary France, like the blood 
of murdered Abel, calls aloud from the ground, 
proclaiming to mankind a lesson of wisdom in 
the language of woe. 

We must consecrate our energies to the dis- 
covery of new modes of controul which shall 
be adequate to that turbulent spirit which shakes 
the world. 

Old forms of government, like mists from the 
mountain top, are vanishing away: old modes 
of thinking are deserted : innovation and change 
are the order of the day ; every thing, and every 
person is in motion, like the discordant elements 
of chaos hastening at the mandate of creative 
power, or like the fragments guined world to 
their ancient chaos and confusion. The con- 
dition of the age demands the creative energy of 
great discoveries in the science of authority, or 
when and where shall end this dizzy whirl of 
mutation ? 





One other peculiarity of our times, more lovely 
in its form and aspect, may be mentioned as 
teaching the same lesson of labour. 

This, above all others, is an age of benevo- 
lence—a benevolence which beholds and com- 
miserates every form of suffering endured by 
every member of the human family: Which knows 
no geographical limitation, but goés forth on 
its errand of mercy throughout the earth, recog- 
nizing no distinction of object, but labouring 
with equal Kifidness to relieve the wants of a 
beggar, or redeem a nation from bondage. This 
novel class of human effort, is “the glory of 
the age,” before which all that was done or 
attempted by ancient times is comparatively 
worthless. 

Whoever will, for a moment, contemplate the 
countless forms in which this benevolent spirit is 
manifested ; the increasing multitude of its ob- 
jects ; the complex machinery which itsets in mo- 
tion; the almost injfinite diversity of the megns 
and agencies which it employs, wil be ready to 
confess that, to comprehend its designs, enter 
into its spirit, and assist in executing its pur- 
poses, but still more to extend and improve its 
system, devise for it new and more efficient modes 
of operation, and sustain its onward march with 
the accelerated movement of society, is enough 
to keep in full action the energies of the strongest 
intellect. 

We delight to contemplate this beautiful fea- 
ture of our age, beholding in it a developement 
of the glorious principles of Christianity, which, 
with a power like that which awoke Lazarus 
from the slumbers of death, has animated the 








great heart of humanity, and made it alive with 
benevolence. 

In view of all these facts, feebly as I have 
set them forth, does not the great lesson of the 
age seem to be—intellectual <ctivity? Are we 
not called upon by powerful motives and elo- 
quent voices without number to cultivate and 
exercise to the utmost every mental faculty ? 

J. A. B. 

Boston, 1837. 
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**Qh, give me back the buds of Spring, 
Return again the Summer flower, 

For to the past my heart will cling, 

And still alloy the future hour! 

Give me the world in honour, truth, 
Bright as the vista seemed to be! 

Give me again my joyous youth, 

And hopes that once were heaven to me!” 


Vain babbler, cease!—the Spring's first bloom, 
‘The fragrant flower, the spreading tree, 

Were but the heralds of the tomb, 

Which timely will encirele thee. 

Behold them emblems of thy fate, 

To warn thee of the sacred sway, 

Which makes the bright world desolate, 

When high-born hopes at once decay. 


Then look upon the world’s broad page, 
And ask thyself, wouldst thou ineline 

To recall youth and barter age, 

With all the cares and sorrows thine ? 
Wouldst thou return again to life, 

And bear those trials o’er and o’er, 
Embittered by the toil and strife ? 

‘** Oh, wise decree—no more, no more ?” 


8B Bee 
MAKING PURCHASES. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE F. SULLIVAN. 
Having received a large sum of money, which 
I had for a length of time most anxiously expect- 
ed, in high spirits I went forth on that most de- 
lightful of female expeditions, namely, to make 
purchases. Disdainfully I passed all the cheap 
shops, where a few days previously 1 was hap- 
py to satisfy my moderate and real wants. I 
now directed my proud steps to the most fashion- 
able and extravagant establishment in the towns 
Here I exhausted whole cases of fancy articles, 
tossed over the delicate finery with the satisfied 
and independent air of one who had no wish to 
enter on their books, (the wish would have been 
unavailing even had | felt it,) and after having 
kept half-a-dozen gentlemanly and obliging at- 
tendants running “to and fro,” from ‘“‘warehouse” 
to * shew-room,” from “* magazine”’ to “ depot,” 
of their immense establishment, during the great- 
er part of the morning—at length I condescended 
to make a selection—ordering home specimens 
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of almost every new-fashioned article they had 
placed before my longing eyes. 

While one of the young men drew forth his 
gold-and-amethyst pencil-case to write out my 
account on an embossed sheet of perfumed pink 
aw I fell into a reverie, which was not broken 

y the low tone of the writer’s queries, (although 
I heard them as in a pleasant dream,) such as 
* Twelve yards of that splendid d/ond, I think?” 
“ Did this Lady select three or four of these 
superb lace dresses?” ‘ You have given me 
éwv pieces of this delightful white satin, and three 
were to be put away.” ‘ How many dozen of 
those magnificent silk stockings?” &c. &c. 

My charming reverie was caused by a letter I 
had received that morning from him who loved 
me beyond all the world; this dear being, al- 
though faultless in my eyes. was detested by my 
step-mother, who had within the last month, ba- 
nished him from our house, and kept strict watch 
lest I might find some means of communicating 
with, or seeing him. Vain precaution! there was 
a dear littlesly Irish flower-girl, who had thoughts 
full of schemes, and blue eyes full of innocence ; 
and she generally sold me, every morning, a fresh 
bouquet, in which was concealed a small note 
from poor Alfred. ‘The day of my shopping ex- 
pedition she had called as usual with her basket 
of flowers, and “ mine own,” (which she care- 
fully handed to me, and afterwards pretended to 
offer to change it for a a tained a plan 
for my elopement on the thir Bening from the 
date, and concluded with execrations against 
my step-mother, expressed with more sincerity 
than moderation. With trembling delight I con- 
cealed this note in my purse, along with my 
newly-arrived treasure ; and in thinking over the 
whole matter at the shop, the idea of my purse 
reminded me to pay for my purchases. Looking 
up, I saw the young man politely waiting, with 
the account, until my waking dream was over; 
so I apologized for keeping them, and instantly 
searched in my reticule. Oh! horror of horrors! 
my purse was not there; I had drawn it out in 
the street with my handkerchief! 

I could not restrain my agonized exclamations, 
nor conceal my distress from the by-standers, 
who assailed me with ** Where did you drop it, 
Ma’am?” Stupid interrogatory! as if I would 
not have picked it up had 1 known where it 
fell! 

Behind the counter but one yawning shopman 
adhered to me in my fallen fortunes, and he had 
lost all his alacrity; he stood looking another 
way, and listlessly drumming with his fingers 
on thecounter, until at length drawling out some- 
thing about “ very sorry, ree-ally,” he proceeded 
to deposit carefully in their former places all 
my fancy articles. 

Two beautiful girls close to me, who were 

uring forth gold in showers from their purses, 

ifted their eye-glasses and laughed in my face ; 
(they might have spared this, as they did not 
offer dp my account;) bit I was too much 
agonized about my loss to attend much to their 
rudeness. Fevered with anxiety about the fate 
of my letter, (which, I remembered, was fool- 
ishly “directed in full” to me), I rose, and en- 
deavouring to conceal the real state of my feel- 
ings beneath a smile of heroic indifference, cold- 
ly exclaimed, * It is of no consequence ;” an as- 





























sertion which must have been rendered extreme- 
ly doubtfal by my preceding manner. Slowly 
and sorrowfully I directed my course along the 
same streets which I had traversed in the morn- 
ing with happy activity ; and as I could not suc- 
ceed in concealing my pecuniary loss from my 
lynx-eyed step-mamma on arriving at home, I 
was obliged to hear lectures about carelessness, 
giddiness, and the like, which lasted until bed- 
time, together with every mortifying suggestion 
and conjecture as to my litle fortune having 
fallen into the hands of pickpockets, whereas I 
might have consoled suffering innocence by its 
<< ~ application. 

Thus passed all that wretched day; the hope 

I felt that some acquaintance of ours might find 
my purse, being quite counteracted by the dread 
of my severe relation seeing the letter it contain- 
ed. 
The first article which met my sight next day 
in one of the morning papers, was an advertise- 
ment of my loss inserted by my step-mother, who 
accurately described both the purse and our resi- 
dence. in the course of the day a parcel was 
thrown down the area, and the servant who car- 
ried it up to her room, concluded it must have 
been my purse. J devoutly hoped not, yet, some 
way, when ordered to go to the boudoir, I could 
not help thinking perhaps I should see my money 
restored, and that most likely the people had de- 
stroyed my letter. 

The stately severe inhabitant of the boudoir 
handed mea letter (happily a greasy-looking one, 
sealed with a thimble, so it was rot my letter,) 
thus it ran:— 


** Madm, has u hadwertized the lost of ure 
purse, icee inn the papers, this his to hinform u 
has i dusn’t meen 2 reeturn the munny; butt has 
i fown a lettr inn itt, axin on a yung uman 2 run 
a way from ure house, an blowin u up lik funn, 
i sens that ere lettr bak, an hadvizes u 2 luk arter 
the yung uman, has shee an her Bo sims a pare 


off sli uns. 
Ures till deth, Jigamaree. 

When I had read this consoling epistle, I was 
desired to prepare instantly for our departure for 
France, which was now hastened by a week on 
my account, (to escape which separation, Alfred 
had arranged the elopement.) So, here I am, 
staying at a convent near Blois: and, during the 
two remaining years of my minority, I shall have 
nothing to do but think of the loss of my purse, 
my letter, my fashions, my money, and my lover, 
all of which were closely dependant on each 
other. Have J not cause to exclaim, ** Misfor- 
tunes never come single!” as a very elegant, but 


| starving poet so pathetically observed, when he 


saw his wife’s three little new-born babies! 
18 OB Be 


In death itself there can be nothing terrible, 
for the act of death annihilates sensation; but 
there are many roads to death, and some of them 
justly formidable, even to the bravest; but so 
various are the modes of going out of the world, 
that to be born may have been a more painful 
thing than to die, and to live may prove a more 
troublesome thing than either. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
A FRAGMENT. 


BY THOMAS CLINTON, OF VIRGINIA. 


Go—tell my love she must not weep 
My broken heart’s decay; 
That I have loved and love too deep, 
And cannot near her stay— 
That I am far too humbled now 
To offer her a heart, 
I bear a stigma on my brow, 
And dwell from man apart. 
* * * * * 
(Yet if her eye is dim and sad, 
Her heart with anguish torn, 
And I alone can make them glad, 
Why should I make them mourn ?) 
* * * * * 
Go—tell her ’twas an hapless hour 
That on our meeting shone ; 
But if no other balm hath power 
T'll heal it with my own— 
Then if she still must share my lot, 
The heart shall grow anew, 
And with her love-smile gild some spot 
Of Earth with heavenly hue. 
* * - * . 
* 7 * * * 
Oh! woman’s love! how true, how strong 
It clings where once ’tis given ; 
How glides our earthly course along 
When blest with such from Heaven. 
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Tue grave closed over John Lackland at a 
time when the affairs of his kingdom were in a 
very critical state. His perfidy and tyranny had 
alienated from him the affections both of the 
nobles and the people. Foreign princes took 
advantage of his situation. ‘The Pope held him | 
in a state of vassalage. The King of Scotland 
ravaged the northern provinces of England, and 
the King of France possessed himself of John’s 
continental dominions. 

Prince Louis, the Dauphin, too, being invited 
by the discontented Barons to take possession of 
the crown, landed in England with a formida- 
ble French army, marched to Iondon—where the 
citizens received him with enthusiasm, and did 
homage to him—and took possession of Dover, 
Windsor, and other fortified places ; so that John, 
who, at the time of his accession, was possessed | 
of more extensive dominions than any English | 
monarch who had preceded him, at lastacquired | 
the surname of Sans-ferre, or Lackland. His 
death, too, at a time when his heir apparent was 
only nine years of age, confirmed the hopes of | 
his enemies; and Louis marching triumphantly | 
through the kingdom, almost every city before | 
which he appeared opened its gates to him and | 
received him with the utmost enthusiasm. An- 
other circumstance favourable to the invader 
was, that immediately after the death of the 
King, the young Prince Henry disappeared. 
Either he had been entrapped and made away 


















































































with by the malice and cunning of his enemies, 
or he had been induced, by the caution and pru- 
dence of his friends, to seek a place of: conceal- 
ment at a time when the country was overrun b 
the partisans of Louis, and in an age in whic 
the blackest means were resorted to for the pur- 
pose of promoting the projects of the ambitious 
and the violent. 

Still there were some noblemen who were 
prevented by personal attachment to the monarch, 


| or indignation at seeing their country — 


by foreigners, from joining the ranks of his 
enemies, and who remained steadfast in their 
allegiance. The most distinguished among these 
was Ranulph, Earl of Chester, a nobleman.of 
great talent and personal prowess, who had sig- 
nalized himself under Richard Ceeur de Lion, in 
the Holy Land and in Normandy, and who, after 
attending the celebration of his royal master’s 
obsequies in the cathedral of Worcester, threw 
himself with a formidable band of warriors into 
the castle of Lincoln, for the purpose of defend- 
ing it from the expected attack of the Dauphin. 
he Earl of Chester was short of stature, and 
his personal appearance altogether was not such 
as to arrest the attention of the common observer. 


** Robust, but not Herculean to the sight, 
No giant frame set forth his common height ; 
Yet on the whoJe, who paused to look again, 


Saw more thigijperks the crowd of vulgar men.” 


His forehead was high and pale; his eye,- 
large, black, and sparkling, in moments of ex- 
citement seemed to flash fire; his limbs were 
sinewy, muscular, and agile; and in the ardour 
of battle or debate, his form seemed to expand 


to Herenlean proportions. Indifferent to danger " 


or fatigue, prepared to undergo any extremi 

in an enterprise which he once embraced ; idol- 
ized by the soldiers, and looked upon as some- 
thing more than mortal by the common people, 
he seemed a being created expressly for the 
crisis at which the country had arrived. His 
devotion to the cause of young Henry was only 
equalled by his hatred of Louis and the French : 
and in the ranks of the enemy his name was 


| never pronounced without an expression of de- 


testation and fear. 

On the evening of the funeral of King John, 
he arrived at the castle of Lincoln, some hours 
before his retinue, attended only by asinglepage, 
with whom, as they rode along the » he had 
been observed to converse with an apparent fa- 
miliarity, which corresponded but ill with their 
relative situation in life. On arriving at the 
castle-gates, the warder was astonished to see 
the haughty Ear] dismount first, and then with 
the most tender carefulness assist his youthful 
attendant from his saddle. Then, as if sud- 


'denly recollecting himself, he strode proudly 


through the castle-yard; and the page, bare- 
headed, and with an expression of the utmost 
humility on his countenance, followed him. 
The stripling was of a slight and fragile form, 
but his features were uncommonly beautiful, and 
exhibited an air of intelligence which was far 


beyond his years and station. His | flaxen 
locks flowed down his shoulders; “as he 
followed his master through the ranks Of vassals 


who marshalled his entrance to the 
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blush mantled on his fair cheek, and his bosom 
heaved as if agitated by some strong and inex- 
pressible emotions. 

“Tis a wench, ’tis a’ wench,” said Adam 
Forrest, the falconer, in a whisper to the warder. 
* By the holy rood! I think now that I can guess 
the reason why our Earl was in such speed to 
be divorced from the Lady Constance. She was 
a noble and most beauteous dame, albeit some- 
what cursed in her temper. The deaths of her 
first husband and of her princely son Arthur 
(may God assoil the soul of King John for that 
deed!) drove her nigh to distraction. This 
wench, doubtless, is to supply her place; and 
by.’r Lady, the Earl has shown his wonted 
taste in the selection.” 

** Peace, Master Adam,” said the warder; 
“thy wit is evera mile forwarder on the road 
than thy compeers; but why should our master 
bring his bride to the castle in such an unseemly 
guise as this ? "Tis a right comely stripling, and 
has doubtless been recommended to the Earl for 
qualities which wil] well justify the estimation 
in which he seems to hold him.” 

“ You may talk, and you may think as you 
list, Walter Loxley,” returned the falconer ; 
**whether he means her for his bride I know 
not; but may my noblest bird prove haggard, 
wheal have staked a hundred marks on her 

rowess, if ’tis not a wench that Earl Ranulph 
fas brought to Lincoln Castle. Mark me, when 
the barons whom he has summoned arrive hither, 
if the jealous Earl venture to let this seeming 

e appear in their presence.” 

The Earl's subsequent conduct fully confirmed 
the suspicions of Adam Forrest. Haughty and 
distant as his bearing commonly was to his in- 
feriors, and barely courteous to those who were 
his equals in rank, he paid the most respectful 
and unremitting attentions to the young stranger. 
Occasionally the boy might be seen holding his 
stirrup, or bearing his lance; but these were 
services which the Earl rather endured than en- 
joined, and received with an ill-disguised feeling 
of uneasiness and deprecation. Whatever time 
he could spare from his necessary duties in com- 
pleting the defences of the castle, and in receiv- 
ing the numerous inessengers who arrived from 
all parts of the kingdom, was spent in the society 
of the page. At length the nobles and knights 
whom he had convened to the castle, for the pur- 

of deciding upon the steps to be taken for 
repelling the invaders, and maintaining the rights 
of young Henry, began to arrive, and Adam 
Forrest shook his head and looked very wisely 
at the warder, as he observed that young Master 
Fitzjohn was no longer to be met with on the 
terrace, or in the hall, or in any of his aceustom- 
ed haunts, but carefully confined himself to the 
seclusion and privacy of his chamber. 

“Tis a wench, ’tis a wench,” said he to the 
warder : * what sayst thou now, Master Locks- 
ley ?” 

“Nay, thou art a wonderful man, Master 
Forrest,” replied the other; ** of a surety, thou 
must deal in the black art.” 

The falconer looked wiser than ever, and put 
his finger on his lip as if to enjoin his companion 
to seereey ; for although he did not choose to 
avow that he was a proficient in studies which 
were punishable by hanging and burning, yet he 








was not willing to deprive himself, by a direct 
denial, of the reputation for sagacity and wisdom 
which the warder gave him credit for. 

In the course of time the warder whispered 
the discovery which the falconer had made to 
the Earl’s esquire, and the Earl’s esquire whis- 
pered it to the esquire of Sir Richard Plantagenet, 
and the esquire of Sir Richard whispered it to 
his master, and his master whispered it not, but 
told it outright to his associate knights and 
barons, and many and loud were the jokes which 
it called forth from them at the expense of the 
Earl Ranulph and the lady errant in disguise. 

**God you good den, my lord,” said Plantage- 
net, as he saw the Earl approaching with anxiety 
and apprehension depicted in his countenance; 
“you seem somewhat troubled this morning. 
You have been reading the Liber Amoris, and it 
does not please you as well as it has been used 
to do. If so, let me advise your lordship to 
direct your attention to another page.”’ 

An expression of concern and dismay, which 
was not often seen in the countenance of the 
Earl of Chester, mantled over his features for a 
moment; but it quickly passed away, and he 
resumed his wonted serenity. 

“You seem unusually merry this morning, 
Sir Richard,” said Ranulph; * may I crave to 
be admitted a companion of your mirth ?” 

“Nay, nay, my Lord of Chester,”’ returned 
Plantagenet, * twas of your mirth that we were 
speaking, and in which none of us are presump- 
tuous enough to seek companionship. We were 
carousing to the health of young Fitzjohn, the 
courteous and accomplished page, with whom 
we marvel that your lordship hath not by this 
time made us better acquainted.” 

“Tis a comely youth,” said the Earl, “ and 
one who has seen better days. His father fell 
at my side while valiantly defending the castle 
of Chester against the Dauphin, and with his 
dying breath commended his orphan to my care. 
I have made him my page, and wil] at a fitting 
age raise him to the rank of my esquire. Nay, 
I doubt not, so much have I observed of his good 
qualities, that 1 shall be able very early to pro- 
eure him the honour of knighthood: his great 
fault is bashfulness, which has prevented him 
from being about my person while my castle is 
honoured by the presence of the distinguished 
persons whom I am now addressing.” 

An incredulous smile played on the lip of 
Plantagenet, and his associates seemed to par- 
ticipate in the feeling which it indicated. Earl 
Ranulph gazed haughtily upon them, and then 
hastily added : “* But, Lords and valiant Knights, 
I came not to prate with you on the affairs of my 
household, or to ask your opinions on the merits 
of my page. I have matter of graver import for 
your ears Prince Louis is on his march towards 
this city, accompanied by the Count de Perche, 
the soi-disant Earl of Lincoln, and other nobles, 
and at the head of anumerous army. ‘They will 
be here before sunset ; and the rebellious citizens 
of Lincoln will doubtless be eager to open their 
gates to them.” 

“Say you so, my lord?’’ said Plantagenet : 
“‘and have you no news yet of the young King ?” 

* None yet, Sir Richard ; but I doubt not that 
he is ina place of safety. My Lord of Pembroke 
would take charge of that. Concealment is his 
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test security. If the foe knew where he 
could be found, I question whether even the 
walls of this castle would be strong enough to 
shelter him from the force or fraud which would 
be set at work to effect his capture or his death. 
When once we have struck a decisive blow in 
his favour, we shall not be long without having 
his presence among us.” ; 

“True, true, my lord,” said the Knights 
thoughtfully; ‘and yet his a now would be 
a rallying point for our friends; "tis, perhaps, 
best, nevertheless, that he should remain conceal- 
ed for a season. But is the Dauphin to be al- 
lowed to enter this city ?”” 

“ Yes,” said the Earl; “with submission to 
these noble and gallant warriors, I say yes. 
The city is not worth the effort which will be 
requisite for its defence; and when once the 
enemy, who is ignorant of our strength, and 
thinks that this castle is only manned by an or- 
dinary garrison, is encamped within it, the 
arrows of the archers on our turrets will reach 
him, and by a well-timed sally we may be able 
to surprise hiin, to animate the revolted citizens 
to return to their allegiance, and to deliver our 
country from the fetters with which these French- 
men have Joaded her.” 

A shout of approbation and applause from the 
assembled estas followed the address of the 
Earl, which had scarcely subsided when one of 
tenfold loudness and vehemence was heard to 
pervade the streets of the city. ‘“ Mon‘joie St. 
Denis! Dieu nous defend et notre Seigneur 
Lowis !”’ burst from the French forces as they 
passed the city gates, and was enthusiastically 
echoed by the populace of Lincoln. 

“They come! they come!” said the Earl: 
“now, Lords and Knights, to the turrets, and 
let our ancient word of courage ring in their ears 
as loudly as their own insulting cry.” 

Before, however, the leaders could reach the 
turrets, the soldiers had sent forth a deafening 
shout of * God and St. George!’ which not a 
few among the multitude in the now crowded 
streets, especially such as were within reach of 
the arrows of the besieged, caught up and re- 
peated with apparent sincerity and zeal. 

“They have taken ion of the cathe- 
dral,” said the Earl, whose keen eye had care- 
fully watched the proceedings of the enemy ; 
“ but by Our Lady, who is its protectress, they 
shall not rest long within those holy walls !— 
Lords and Knights,” he added, “ I have certain 
intelligence that the attack upon the castle will 
not be made until the morrow, by which time 
our reinforcements will arrive and enable us to 
defy them. Meanwhile 1 will proceed to the 
cathedral and demand a parley.” 

The Earl’s resolutions were no “ay tied 
than executed; and he was speedily ted 
and on his way to the cathedral, preceded by a 


flag of truce. The people gazed with a mixed” 


feeling of admiration and terror as they saw the 
grim warrior, at whose very name they were ap- 
palled, riding — and unopposed through the 
streets, then lined with hostile troops. The 
French soldiery, too, seemed to regret that the 
laws of honour would not allow them to ter- 
minate the war by a single blow; and as the 
Earl alighted from his palfrey and advanced up 
the cathedral aisle amidst the foreign leaders 
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and the revolted Barons, who were ranged on 
either side, murmurs of mingled fear and execra- 
tion met his ear. , 


On a throne, erected in front of the high altar, 








sat the Dauphin, beneath a superb canopy 
which the arms of France and England con 
were embroidered. The Comte de Perche, 
nowned warrior and statesman of France, Wd, 
at the special request of King Philip had'aceam- 
panied his son ou his expedition into England, 
stood on his right hand; and Gilbert de Gant, 
an English knight who had revolted from King 
John, and had been created Earl of Lincoln by 
Louis, stood on his left. The -latter scowled 
and grasped his dagger as the Earl of Chester 
approached the throne, and sinking on one knee 
—, received by the Dauphin with extended 
and, 

“ Rise, valorous Earl! rise, thrice renowned 
Ranulph!” said the Prince. ‘It gives us great 
ren ge to see thee return to thy allegiance, and 
bend thy knee, in testimony thereof, at the throne 
of thy lawful sovereign.” 

“ Prince,” said Ranulph, starting to his feet 
and drawing himself up proudly, ‘* mistake me 
not—but no,I know thou dost not. I bowed 
before thee,#@show my respect fora prince re- 
nowned for his valour and courtesy. 
of respect shown, I now, as a loyal 

ing Henry, ask thee why thou tra 
realm, girt with the grim habiliments ; 
and why, with bands of armed men, ap- 
pearest before the gates of the castle which my 
royal master has committed to my charge ?”’ 

“ Earl Ranulph,” said Louis, smiling, ** may 
surely guess the purport of my visit. However, 
to aid his intellect at arriving at a- correct con< 
clusion, I will inform him that I come to de- 
mand 
livered over to him by a sovereign who has been 
since deposed by the authority of the barons of 
the realm, and whose crown therefore. reverts to 
me in right of the Lady Blanche, whom I have 
espoused, the niece and lawful successor of the 
deposed monarch.” 

“ Prince,” said the Earl, “1 come not toplay 

the causist with you: wrong and violence are 
never in want of arguments wherewith to justify 
the ills which they commit; and the only reason- 
ing which I shall oppose to that of your highness, 
will be such as you may see arrayed “pon yon 
battlements. Still, to my poor illogical brain, it 
does seem difficult to understand the legality of 
the authority by which, you inform me, 
John was deposed, and still more difficult to com- 
prehend, even if he were so deposed, is the argu- 
ment which makes his niece his successor in pre- 
ference to his own begotten issue, King Henry, 
whom God preserve.” 

“* We hear much, Earl Ranulph,” said Louis, 
“of King Henry, but we see marvellously little 
of him. How are the noble barons of England, 
by whom I am surrounded, to be convi that 
the son of John Lackland is alive, or that the 
stout Earl of Chester is not parsaing this war in 
the hope that the diadem may be girt around his 
own brows?” fil 







“°T is doubtless marvellous,” said the Earl, ; 


with a oy 7 gesture, “that while wolves 
are prowling o’er the plain, the lamb should 
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seek for a hiding place in the forest. But we lose 
time ” 


“In truth, we do so,” said the Count de 
Perche, advancing, who was somewhat impatient 
of the courtesy and forbearance with which Louis 
had received the defiance of the Earl, “Js this 
the man,” he added, scanning with his eye the 
dimensions of Ranulph, “at whom our wives 
and children quake for fear—this dwarf—this 
puy abridgment of humanity?” 

*Say you so! my Lord de Perche,” said the 
Earl, while his eye flashed fire, and his hand 
grasped his sword: “1 vow to God and our Lady, 
whose church this is, that, before to-morrow 
evening, I will seem to thee to be stronger and 
greater, and taller, than yonder steeple!’ 

A smile of grim defiance was exchanged be- 
tween the two incensed barons; and Ranulph, 
making a respectful obeisance to the Dauphin, 

rted from the Cathedral. 
next morning by day-break the castle re- 
sounded with the busy note of preparation, alike 
for defence and for assault. For the former, in- 
deed, the fortress was already so well prepared, 
that the active operations of the Earl and his ad- 
herents seemed superfluous, unless a formidable 
attack was intended to be made upon the enemy. 
At an early hour the bugle of the Invaders was 
heard sounding cheerily in the streets of Lincoln, 
and daring the besieged to come forth and meet 

their ies on equal terms. 

o Count de Perche is braving us,” said 
Plantagenet, “and Joading us with every igno- 
minious epithet that his fancy can suggest. Let 
as sally forth, my Lord Chester; our force is 
fally equal to the encounter, although the inso- 
lent foe imagines that we are far inferior to him 
in numbers.” 

In five minutes, Sir Richard,” said the Earl, 
© “we will convince him of his error. Within 
that time I wil] be ready to conduct the attack.” 

“ He. has gone to take leave of his Epicene,” 
said Plantagenet, smiling; “for so stout an Earl, 
methinks, that his heart is one of the softest. Ne- 
vertheless, let us proceed towards the sally-port, 
that we may be ready when occasion calls for 
as.”’ 

The chieftains proceeded to deseend the wind- 
ing stairease of the turret, which led towards the 

of the castle. As they passed a 

chamber door, which opened upon the staircase, 

heard the voices of the Earl and Page; and 

al h the nice sense of honour of these knights 

and nobles would not allow them to pause and 

lieten, yet they did not feel themselves bound to 

their ears to the following dialogue; and 

their descent did certainly, (although, no doubt, 

involuntarily,) proceed rather more tardily tham 
before. 


“ Nay, nay—'tis impossible!”’ said Ranulph, 
It will be a needles exposure of yourself, and 
can answer no useful purpose. Doubt not but 
that I will humble the insolent Frenchman, and 
return to thee very shortly.” 

* But I will not, nor must not remain inactive 
hese ”’ replied the Page, “ while you are exposed 
toso many dangers. I will be at your side to 
share the glory or the disasters of the day.” 

. Tis a noble-hearted wench,”’ said Plantage- 
het “and yet a somewhat silly one. They talk 
now in sc low a tone that I cannot catch a sylla- 








ble. Yet hist! hist! the Earl’s voice is again au- 
dible.” 

“ If it must be so, then I call God to witness 
that it is contrary to my will and counsel; but 
if you go forth you mast not go unarmed; and 
yet these tender limbs will scarcely support the 
habiliments of a warrior. I do remember though, 
that in my boyhood, when I played in mimicry 
that iron game, which, since, no one has follow- 
ed in better earnest than myself, I had a slight 
and easy mail constructed, which was adapted 
to my immature strength. Proceed with me, 
then—myself will be your armourer.”* 

In the meantime the French forees had been 
endeavouring to concentrate their strength before 
the castle; but the arrows of the besieged made 
such dreadful havoc in their ranks, that they were 
frequently obliged to retire. Stones and other 
missiles were hurled upon them from the walls 
of the castle, and one fell close to the feet of the 
Count de Perche, and killed a knight who was 
standing by his side. 

“This cowardly dwarf,” he said, “he dares 
not meet us here. His chivalrous spirit will not 
venture out of those ribs of iron and stone in 
which it has encased itself. Ha! by St. Denis, 
though! the castle gates fly open! Montjoie! 
Montjoie! On warriors to the fight!” 

The attack, however, of the Earl of Chester 
was so sudden and fierce, that the invaders were 
driven back a considerable distance before they 
could recover from their surprise. They then 
rallied, and endeavoured, at first with considera- 
ble success, to drive back their assailants. The 
battle now raged with tremendous fury. The 
air was darkened by the flights of arrows; the 
two hosts, shermanty pressing forwards and re- 
treating, swayed to and fro like the advancing 
and receding of the waves; and the din of bat- 
tle, composed of the shouts of some, the groans 
of others, the clash of swords and armour, and 
the stentorian ejaculations of the adverse war- 
cries, “ St. George!” and “ St. Denis!” seemed 
like the exultation of some presiding fiend, by 
whom the elements of anarchy and slaughter 
had been set in motion. The Earl of Chester 
seemed to be gifted with ubiquity; at one time 
he was in the midst of the hostile ranks, dealing 
forth desolation and carnage ; and in an instant 
afterwards he was in some parts of his own army, 
where symptoms of weakness or disaffection had 
appeared, rallying them and inciting them onee 
more to the attack. Now his spear tumbled the 
Earl of Lincoln from his steed, and his horse’s 
hoofs were on the casque of the vanquished: and 
now he snatched the bugle from the herald’s 
hand, and pealed the notes of courage and vic- 
tory. 

“ By Heaven!” said the Count de Perche, 
“this man is a fiend incarnate: he rides a 
this hideous battle as lightly and unconcernedly 
as though he were jousting at Windsor or West- 
minster, in honour of his lady fair; yet death 
is in his right hand, and his shield seems the 
Egis of Pallas. Who is yonstripling who rides 
by his side, as if the stature of the knight de- 
manded an esquire of proportionate diminutive- 
ness?” 

“Tis the page, my Lord,” said a Norman 
knight, “‘ of whom we have heard so much talk, 
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and whose garments, it is said, are the only mas- 
culine part about him.” 

A dreadful ery of mingled triumph and despair 
now arose; and the Count de Perche saw the 
English division of his army, composed of the 
revolted Barons and their adherents, fleeing to- 
wards the city postern, and hotly pursued by 
Earl Ranulph and the Knight of Plantagenet. 

“ By St. Denis! all is Jost,” he said, “if we 
cannot rally those traitors. Ha!” he added, as 
another shout, louder and more unanimous than 
any which had preceded it, rent the air, and he 
saw the assailants and assailed join their forces, 
and bear down in one body upon him and the 
exhausted and reduced band of his own country- 
men who surrounded him. ‘ The apostates! the 
double traitors! —Frenchmen, one effort more for 
your own honour and that of your country. 
ry God and St. Denis! and set upon the 

‘oe.”? 

“ God and St. Denis!” shouted the chivalrous 
Frenchmen as they encountered the attack of a 
force now far superior to their own. The Count 
de Perche maintained his reputation for pone 
and es on no one did his battle-axe fall 
whom it did not cleave to the ground; and no 
one encountered his spear whom it did not send 
reeling from his saddle. At length he perceived 
the Earl of Chester approachirg him. The two 
warriors at first eyed each other silentiy and mo- 
tionless for a moment; and then, sputring on 
their horses, joined in the dreadful conflict. At 
the first encounter, the spears of each shivered 
into a thousand atoms. e Count then lifted 
his battle-axe and directed a furious blow at 
Ranulph ; but the latter received it on his shield 
with so much force and adroitness, that the 
weapon flew out of his assailant’s hand. The 
Earl, perceiving the unequal terms to which his 
opponent was reduced, threw his own battle-axe 
from him, and unsheathing his sword, the Count 
followed his example. ey then closed ina 
short but deadly struggle. e Frenchman di- 
rected a blow at Ranulph which cleaved his 
shield in two and wounded him in the arm; when 
the latter rising in his saddle, and striking him 
on the head with his sword, the weapon cut 

his helmet, and entering his brain, the 
Count fell, reeking with blood and lifeless, to 
the earth. 

The French, seeing their leader fallen, became 

ic-strack, and fied in all directions. ‘The Eng- 
fish, with shouts of victory, pursued them, and 
the carnage was immense. ‘On to the cathe- 
dral!” said Earl Ranulph; “the Dauphin is 
there, and the effort of a minute may now termi- 
nate this disastrous war.” 

The victorious forces pressed fo to the 
cathedral just as T.ouis and the few adherents 
who remained there with him were endeavouring 
to force their passage out. Having beaten them 
back, and sent in some of the soldiery to disarm 
and secure them, Earl Ranulph and the princi- 
pal knights and barons in his army dismounted, 
and entered the sacred edifice. 

«* My Lord Dauphin’” said the Earl, approach- 
ing the Prince, who was standing near the altar, 
“we now meet on somewhat different terms 
from those on which we met yestereen, and you 
will searcely now imagine that I come to tender 
you my allegiance.” 
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“The fortune of war, Earl of Chester” an- 
swered the Prince, ‘* has made me your — 
and all that, as a captive, I have to hope for is, 
that having fallen into the hands of so renown- 
ed a warrior, he wil] not sully his fair fame by 
exercising any unnecessary rigours towards those 
whose misfortunes constitute his ‘err @: 

“Your Highness and your  Highnese’s 
friends,” answered Ranulph, “are free and fet- 
terless as the wind, upon one condition.” 

“* Name it,” said Louis, doubtingly. 

“Swear upon this-holy altar, and in the pre- 
sence of Our Lady, whose church this is, and by 
the sacred relics upon this shrine, that you re- 
nounce all claim to the kingdom of England ; 
and that you will speedily hasten out of this 
realm with all your followers; and that, when 
you shall be King of France, you will restore 
Normandy to the crown of Eegland,” 

“ All this 1 swear,” said Louis; ‘* and may 
God prosper me as I keep inviolate my oath.” 

‘** Amen! amen!” responded every. voice in the 

» and 


cathedral, 

“Then now, noble Lords of Ene 
valiant and chivalrous Knights,” said the Earl, 
“* we have but one duty to perform, and that is, 
to proffer on the same holy shrine on Which 
Prince Louis has sworn, our humble daty and 
allegiance to King Henry, of that name the 
Third, our lawful King and Sovereign.” % 

“ Pardon me, my Lord of Chester,” said Wil- 
liam Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, one 6f the 
peers who had just deserted the French party ; 
“‘we ate not prepared to swear allegiance toa 
person who may not be in existence. Produce 
the young king, and on our knees we are ready 
to tender to him our homage.” 

** My Lord of Salisbury’s returning loyalty,” 
said Plantagenet, “‘seems to be growing cool 
again. The King is under the Srdieneddp of © 
the Earl of Pembroke, who, no doabt, has taken 
steps to provide for his safety, and will produce 
him when he knows that his Joyal barons wish 
to behold their sovereign.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Ranulph, smiling; “ my 
Lord of Salisbury’s objection is most reasonable, 
but I am prepared to obviate all his scruples.— 
Approach, Sire, and receive the homage of your 
faithful subjects.” 

Thus saying, he led the Page into the centre 
of the circle formed by the assembled barons, 
and unbarring his visor, the fair face, the blue 
eyes, and the long flaxen ringlets of young 
were immediately recogni y all. 

“* God save King Henry!” said Earl Ranulph, 
and the exclamation was echoed by a thousand 
voices. The young monarch was then led to 

throne before the altar, which had, but a 

time before, been occupied b Louis; and 

the Earl of Chester, delivering to him seizin of 

his inheritance by a white wand instead of a 

sceptre, did homage to him for his estates and 

titles, and his example was followed by the rest 
of the nobles present. 
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Great men, like great cities, have many crook- 
ed arts, and dark alleys in their hearts, where- 
by he that knows them may save himself much 
time and trouble. 
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STANZAS. 


« If I could hear that laughing voice again, 
But once again! how oft it wanders by, 
In the still hours, like’ some remembered;strain, 
Troubling the heart with its wild melody!” 
, Mrs. Hemans. 
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The fragment of a pleasant song 

Is murmuring in mine ears, 

And I would fain the sounds prolong, 
Though much they move my tears. 
It is a sad and simple lay, 

But one I love full well, 

It sends my thoughts far, far away 
To many a bright and happy day, 

In that lone quiet dell. 


The simple voice that warbled then, 
Is hushed, and all is still, 
And notes that echoed through the glen 
Are dying on the bill : 
fancy often wakes the strain, 
“ floats on memory’s waves 
: music of that voice again— 
Bat, ah! I linger now in vain, 
Among the village graves. 


Boston, Feb. 8th, 1837. 


J. T. F. 
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“ BEHOLD THY MOTHER.” 


Saviour ! the dark, cold hand of death 
Lies heavy on thy brow ; 
The grief, the agony is o’er— 
Man’s guilt is cancelled now; 
Has earth one tie of mortal power 
To hold thee back from heaven ? 
And where, as gleamed life’s quivering ray— 
Where was thy last look given ? 


Not to. the groves and hills around, 
Where thou hadst taught and prayed ; 

Nor to the temple’s pinnacle, 
Nor’ sacred olive shade ; 

Nor didst thou watch the sinking sun, 
His beams in sackcloth bound, 

Nor bend one glance of stern rebuke 
On foes exulting round. 


But on thy mother’s grief-bowed form, 
Thine eye did fondly rest, 
- And memory brought the tender hours, 
When pillowed on her breast, 
Her love thy human soul infused— 
‘ Her love, the seal of grace; 
z That still, though crown’d the Son of God, 
Will bind thee to her race. 


And wherefore was the Saviour's name 
As woman’s guerdon given ? 

It was to teach earth’s haughty lord, 
That o’er his path to heayen, 

The one pure ray of human light, 
Refiected from above, 








Which sin hath never dimm’d nor stained, 
Beams in a mother’s love. 


And would he make that ray a sun 
To guide and bless mankind, 

Then reason’s fountain must be free 
To woman’s thirsting mind— 

The mother’s love will clear the mists 
That in life’s morning rise, 

And waft the soul’s fresh opening thoughts 
As incense to the skies. 


Ye daughters of that holy faith 
Which Mary’s Son brought down, 
Seek not to win the gems of earth 
To wreath your heavenly crown ; 
The world’s proud empire leave to man, 
But by maternal love, 
Oh, raise his hopes, his aims, to share 
Your heritage above. 
EDITOR. 
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BY LOUISE H. MEDINA. 


**T cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as *twas told to me.”’ 
Walter Scott. 


Every one who has ever visited England, 
knows that the principal objects of interest in 
that country are the old castles and baronial 
towers, some of them fallen into utter ruin, and 
others majestically braving the progress of decay 
and seeming to dispute with desolation. 

I question much whether an interest more 
profound does not attach to these rade relics of 
ancient grandeur, than even to the mighty ruins 
of imperial Rome, The Palace of the Cesars, 
the Gladiator’s arena, call forth awe and won- 
derment—we gaze on them as the stupendous 
monuments of a sublime nation; but to the old 
Gothic and Saxon English castles applies a more 
individual and domestic interest—to each be- 
longs some favourite ballad or romantic legend— 
on their mouldering walls stil} hang the por- 
traits of renowned knights, and bright dames 
who have been the object of chivalrous devo- 
tion, and of whose flowing yellow tresses we 
may think 

** Twines not of them one golden thread 
But for its sake a Paynim bled.” 


Trite as these remarks may seem, I trust the 

ntle @@eder will pardon that, for their truth. 
They powerfully called forth by a visit to 
th¥ ancient Castle and Priory of Clare, founded 
by Richard, first Earl of that name, in 1492, in 
the county of Kent, England. The present pos- 
sessor of this superb ruin has had the good taste 
to forbear all renovating, (so the phrase goes) by 
which some noble owners have improved thei 
ruins, much as paint and Hyperion curls would 
improve the face of a dowager of eighty years 
old. Untouched in their venerable desolation, ex- 
cepting where the melancholy ivy and creeping 
loatlien embrace the crumbling pillars, {offer- 
ing a sweet type of woman’s love, clinging the 
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closer in adversity, and, alas! clinging too often 
to a worthless object,) but two towers of the 
castle remain entire, with the dungeon keep and 
winding stair, which trans us at once to the 
Udolphian mysteries, and where imagination 
conjures up 


*¢ The ruined maid, the shrine profaned, - 
Oaths broken, and the threshdld stained 
With blood of guests.” 


The Abbey, founded at a later period, is in 
much better preservation; the chapel and choirs, 
with several — corridors of cells, being wholly 
undecayed. The grounds which surround them 
are remarkable for their beauty ; the same good 
taste, above mentioned, has preserved the noble 
oaks and dark cypress copses, through which 
winds a dark bosomed stream, dark, deep and 
sullen as the memory of its ancient masters. 
Flowers or fruits there are none amidst these 
cloistered grounds; indeed, so profound is the 
shadow, they would bat pine and die for want of 
their darling sunlight. One solitary laburnam 
alone claims exception; it grew above a little 
hillock of brightest turf, and as its golden blos- 
soms bent and shivered in the gale, contrasting 
their glorious hue with the darkness al] around, 
I nen of the beauty of holiness, when reli- 
gion rst dares to enter the sinner’s rugged 

lonely, indeed, yet not despairing. But 
I must not linger on my own thoughts and feel- 
ings while surveying this fallen majesty, but 
hasten on to the narrative connected with it. 

- In the principal chamber of the western tower 
remain some articles of antique furniture, seve- 
ral large pieces of exquisite tapestry, and, by 
far the most interesting, many family portraits. 
Here was the dauntless crusader, buckled in 
coat of mail, making religion }ook any thing but 
seductive by the grim frown with which he ex- 
tends his cross-handled sword. Here the cour- 
tier, arrayed in purple and pall, and surnamed 
Le Bel, who was one of the Eighth Harry’s 
knights in the tournament of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. There the effeminate libertine 
who aided the Merry Monarch to make vice at- 
tractive and immorality the fashion. Ages seem- 
ed to roll back, and long forgotten times to re- 
vive at their sight. But I pass them all by to notice 


each other was that of uncle and nephew, yet 
nothing could be more dissimilar than their fea- 
tures and expression. Roland de Clare’s por- 
trait was that of an elderly man, of pale, quiet 
and benign appearance; nothing appeared to 
a chance observer to warrant the ition 
that deeds of blood and crime were Connected 
with his name; yet, upon closer remark, there 
was a rigidity in the firmly compressed lips, and 
a slight bending of the brows, that spoke a dis- 
position indomitable if once offended. Reginald, 
the nephew, was a superb looking youth, with 
bold, manly features, and an eye like the un- 
hooded falcon; he wore a foreign uniform, and 
it displayed to advantage the proud form, round- 
ed throat, and expanded chest of the wearer. 
He was represented in the act of mounting a ca- 
parisoned steed, and his attitude, at once grace- 
ful and free, expressed the buoyant spirit of 
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two.of a far later date, and to whom relates the | 
story I would tell. The relation they bore to | 








youth and independence. These pictures had 
been sent away from the family mansion of the 
present branch of the race, as if banishing theit 
likenesses could drown the memory their 
names; The old lady sighed as we asked her 
concerning them, and said, “In those days a 
De Clare never spared man in his rage, or wo- 
man in his love, even if their own blood flowed 
in his yictim’s veins.” By some questions, 
asked at that time,and more enquiries made sintey' ’ 
I gathered the following story, which, if it proves 
nothing else, verifies at least the old saying of 














































** How much stranger is truth than fiction.” 
CHAPTER I: 


‘* Prudent and poor—they argued ill 
Of hasty love; to make,them poorer still.” 
Crabbe. 


The ancient family of De Clare was, like most 
of the English aristocracy, a staunch adherent to 
the Stuart. For that ill-fated race, ** whom Mil- 
ton would not flatter and Sydney could not gave,” 
they suffered imprisonment, fine, 
and death; and when at last the star of the Jast 
Swart snnk to tise no more, Eldred, Lord de 
Clare, threw up the barren title still remaining 
to the family, and retired with ruined fortunes to 
a sullen, imdependent retirement. Upon his death 
his two sons, Reginald and Roland, resolved to 
attempt some course to amend the shattered for- 
tunes of their house, and the interests of their 
many connections speedily obtained for. the elder 
a commission in a foreign’ service—for the 
younger a writership in India, which at that time 
was looked upon as a new Eldorado. The last 
evening at home of the brothers was passed a 
Reginald strove amidst drinking and load aecla- 
mation, to drown the regret natural to’a noble _ ~ 
scion of a fallen house, now leaving the home ~, c, 
where his forefathers were as kings, to serve a eo 
foreign master; but Roland walked alonethrongh — . 
the deserted halls, and mentally devoted his en- 


ergies and life to raise again their pristine splen- 
dour. It was late wh left H omen ps the 
young moon lit his pathway toa small retired cot- 
e deeply bosomed in ‘those hills which once 
belonged to the De Clares. The dwellers in this 
lonely spot were an old Catholic gentleman and 
his only child—a daughter. He had been one 
of the sufferers in the infernal conspiracies of 
Oates and Dangerfield, and had barely escaped 
with life to linger out the remnant of his days 
under such protection as the De Clares cou 
still afford. Persecution, cruelty and d 
had dogged his steps, and the bloodhoauds had 
scarcely withheld their fell grasp upon his life; 
yet, in the darkness of his evening sky one star 
arose, and seemed in its calm and holy beau 
as the beacon lamp of a beneficent God, illumi 
ning his cheerless path—this — blessin 
was his daughter, sweet Magdalene Russell, 
she was beloved, aye, worshipped to idolatry, by 
Roland de Clare. She knew that he was to 
— on the morrow, and she was seated in the 
ittle jasmine porch awaiting his farewell visit. 
Her hands were folded in her lap, and the long 
waves of her dark hair fell ully down from 
her depressed head ; on her pale, placid brow sat 
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an expression of quiet sorrow, and from her 
slightly parted lips breathed at intervals a sigh. 
She thought, as she sat there in the lonely night, 
of the bitter lot which had been ordained for her 
portion ; of the poverty, made doubly severe by 
that pride which cannot dig and will not beg, 
that lay before her lover and herself. She saw 
ia sorrowful anticipation months and years pass 
& . while the sweet spring of youth 

Id decline into the fading autumn they 
might meet again, and an imperceptible tremor 
shook her heart when she thought of the gentle 
spirit and delicate health of him who now must 
brave a burning sun and tropic clime. She wept 
not, for a deeper grief oppressed her heart than 
could find vent in tears, and she rose not from 
her seat when the voice of her lover breathed in- 
to her eat, but she put her cold hand in 
his and laid her sweet head upon his shoulder. 
No heroine of Spartan and Amazonian courage 
was Magdalene Russell; she was never framed 
to achieve high deeds or startle the earth with 
lofty ; in her gentle heart no wild or in- 
fi on could find a place to play the 
fiend. | and insipid as such a character may 
seem in these days of Medeas and Lady Mac- 
otha, tlegdalens Russel] was a daughter of gen- 
tleness, and her heart the home of purity and 


“ Magdalene, my Magdalene,” said Roland de 
Clare, “I ask of you ao vow, and will accept 
no promise. When words are strengthened b 








compassion upon ye both. In His name I bless 
ye ed 

One more quick embrace—one more look and 
long, long kiss, and the lovers have parted— 
that kiss was their last—and they have parted for 
ever! 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘* But when returned the youth? The yonth nomore 
Returned exulting to his native shore, 

But fifteen years there passed, and then there came 
A worn out man.” 


Crabbe. 


Fifteen years. A mighty segment in life's 
narrow circle. How immeasureably long to look 
forward to—how evanescent to look back upon! 
Fifteen years! What hopes, what fears, what 
anguish or what joy, may have been felt in fifteen 
years. Children have sprung to manhood, per- 
haps to cast off the parent hand that fostered 
them—the young have found an early grave, and 
the old become bent into utter decrepitude—na- 
tions have suffered revolution, and the pen | 
ones of earth been hurled from empire to a sca 
fold—the beloved, and the beautiful, are changed, 
and the face of nature remodelled by art—but in 
a heart that has once truly loved fifteen years can 
make no change. More stable than empire,— 
more mighty than kindred ties—more immuta- 
ble than the handy-work of nature—more lastin 


oaths it implies a doubt of their stability not | than. edifice of brick or stone, true love defies a 
felt by us—when hearts are bound by promises | power but death. Time will not wear out, situa- 
they are as caged birds panting to be free. You | tion change, or even despair wither its undying 


are my ark of promise, my resting place amidst 
the troubled waters, and never shall this lonely 
heart find joy until it returns with the olive 


pride, my only hope. I do not say remember 
Our love has sprung like a solitary flower 





Me in the wilderness; palely ,it blows beneath in- 


» ‘element skies and faintly bends to the shivering 
* blast, but its root is firm, and the storm may 
shake but cannot aptear it. Fare thee well—if 


life remains within thi ing heart, thou wilt 
en bless thee and 


remain there too! 
farewell.” 

‘** She rose—she sprusig—she clung to his embrace 
Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face.” 






No ang Ling spoken in that ne and eA 
i ut the mute anguish of the two de- 
vend beorts that throbbed to one another was 
more eloquent than words. At last she raised 
her brow, and casting back her shadowy hair, 
pointed with smiling hope to the beautiful hea- 
vens. Enfolded still in their close embrace, the 
lovers sunk together on their knees; and if the 
silent prayer uplifted then from two humble and 
fervent spirits was not granted at the Mercy Seat, 
it was because the ways. of Him who is en- 
throned there are not oo rer and His dis- 
pensations are inscrutable. 

“ Now the blessing of God and Our Lady be 
upon ye, my children,” said the voice of the 
oned Il, as he first joined them in the porch. 
“ Be of cheer, for He who erst while for- 
gave much to her who much loved will look with 


branch to thee, my Magdalene, my joy, my | 








evergreen; and, perhaps, even when death smites 
its stem and scatters its blossoms to earth, 
their seed may strike root upon the grave, and 
love exist within its mysterious dwelling. So 
felt, so experienced, so hoped Roland de Clare, 
as after half the dreary space we have mention- 
ed, he returned shattered in frame, yet still 
buoyant in spirit, from the far off land of his 
voluntary exile. Communication did not exist 
then with the ease of the present time; naviga- 
tion had not made such gigantic strides, nor man’s 
ingenuity cast, as it were, a bridge across the 
waters, To exchange a lette. once in two years 
was then all that might be looked for, and at 
first regularly came his letters and remittances. 
Then the latter reached the father of Magdalene 
without the former, and then both ceased altoge- 
ther. He had been made prisoner by some of 
the native Sootees, and languished for years a 
captive and a slave, without a power of inform- 
ing his beloved of his situation or a hope, save 
what was left him of her love. 


And ? Oh, what needs it to describe the 
desolation of a — heart sickening under 
the mortal anguish of hope deferred? What 


avails it to repeat a thrice told tale? Poverty 
and persecution pressed hard, yet she bore up 
like the osier that bends, yet breaks not; fear and 
doubt haunted her spirit, yet the angel, Hope, 
disputed with them still. At last came reproach 
and entreaty to back a neighbouring squire’s 
suit—reproach and entreaty from a father! Could 
his daughter behold him sink overwhelmed with 
age and hardship to his grave, nor smooth the 
last steps of his rugged path? Could she hold 
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— 


the balm in her hand and still sit by to watch 
the agonies of his galling wound?. No, no, 
She could have endared all for herself with the 

tience of a trusting martyr—but she dared not 
refuse life to him who had given her’s—and, 
with a breaking heart, but placid brow, she was 
married to the squire. Who shall find words 
more exquisite in their natural pathos than the 
beautiful ballad of Auld Robin Gray. 


“My mother argued sair—and my father didna 


But he looked into my face till my heart was like to 
break; 
So I gave my hand awa, while my heart was on the 


see, 
And Auld Robin Gray became a gudeman to me.” 


A few months after her marriage her father 
died, crowned with years and blessing his duti- 
ful child who had made his last hours so peace- 
ful; and she—the. victim—knelt beside him, 
wong & the death damp and tending him with 
love, though she thought of another blessing once 

ured over her and her beloved one kneeling at 
ee side. No sigh, no word, no murmur told her 
thoughts; uncomplainingly she had made the sa- 
crifice, unmurmuringly she bore her bitter lot, and 
veiled her breaking heart; yet, as the spirit past 
and she closed the eyes which nevet more would 
look on her with love, was it wonderful that she 
prayed soon—very soon, to foliow where he was 
gone before. One child, a daughter, alone blest 
the union of Magdalene, but the tie came too 
late to bind her broken spirit; daily her wan 
cheek grew more transparently pale—hourly her 
sweet low voice, that excellent thing in woman, 
fell in fainter accents—yet so gentle was her de- 
cay that it seemed as if a holy teverence had 
strack the King of Terrors, and he almost feared 
to change the martyr to the saint. One lonely 
summer evening, the dying Magdalene had pray- 
ed to be removed from het closely guarded 
chamber to the verandah which was built from 
the lower windows to the gardens, and after her 
removal she seemed to experience a renovation 
of life from the sweet balm of air and the incense 
of flowers. Her husband—a stern polemical 
Calvinist—was from home, and she felt it a relief 
that it was so; her bosom was filled with 
flowers, and as she bent over their fragrant 
leaves, one tear, the first and last given to her 
own bitter Jot and early grave, gemmed their 
beauty. 

The sun was sinking in a halo of light, and 
the western sky glowed like a field of living 
rubies—but her ness marked not ys golden 
setting; it turned faintly, yet fervently to the 
quarter from whence in the distance the ocean 
would be rolling, and if her pale lips moved in 
prayer, they asked not for herself. A single 
word dissolved the profound stillnes of the scene 
—‘ Magdalene.” She turned herhead—by her 
side there stands a tal], dark figure ; scorching 
suns have bronzed his cheek and blackened his 
hair, yet she knows him well—too well. Ro- 
land de Clare knelt at her feet—he had heard all 
—knows all. His gaze is bent upon her fading 
form in a Jove and agony where reproach enters 
not; he speaks not, for the gushing waters of 


bitterness would barst in tears if he uttered a 
| word to the lovely, dying one before him. At 
| her feet a superb cradle lies covered with satin 

and silver. Roland has risen and removed the 
| covering. Beneath, a lovely infant slumbers, 

he raised it gently, and, as a sweet smile broke 
over its cherub features and lit up the openin 
| eye—that eye so like its mother’s—he ki 
| it again.and again. Then lifting the babe 
with arms upraised, he spoke at last, — 









** Child of my Magdalene, my first, last 
| only love, here do I swear, should’st thou ever 
need a friend and father, should want or wo o’er 
| take thee, should unkindness chill or cruelty op- 

press thee, to be thy shield, thy refuge, and 

tection. Hear me, just Heaven, to this I - 
| cate the remnagt of my life—hear and record my 
oath! Magd » loved and Jost for ever, dost 
thou accept my offer?’’ , 

She raised her eyes to him, one look of unut- 
terable love and gratitude beamed from them— 
her pale lips moved, and her wan hand sunk upon 


her breast. When her attendants to Te- , 
move her to her chamber—she was The 
silver cord had snapt at last, the bowl 


broken at the fountain, and the sweet, gentle, 
broken spirit returned to the God who gave it! 
A marble mon@ment, pure as her soul and un- 
stained as the faith of him who erectedit, 
sents her as she knelt in her parting hourb 
land’s side, the upraised hand and li eye 
seem to point to Heaven as. the home where 
hope may yet be realised, and love be blest,-— 
the sitople inscription beneath records no virtues 
and claims no praise—it only says, ’ 


Eheu Magdalena ! 


CHAPTER Iil. 


‘guy 


“« Chateau qui parle et femme qui ecoute ; ch of 
L’un et autre va sé rendre.” ae 


Pass we again-a long hiatus of sixteen years, 
once again shift we . and present the 
breakfast saloort d mansion, called 
Clareville, built b Clare, about five 
miles from the ol Castle, and upon 
the grounds formerly owned by his family and 
repurchased by himself with Indian gold. He“ 
was little altered in appearance; the swarthy 
hue of a southern sun had yielded to a more 
northerly clime, and excepting that he was more 
serious and more absent than formerly, little dif- 
ference could be seen. His com » thou 
ful features, quiet voice, and a i m- 
ness, betrayed no signs of the whirlwind of sor- 
row which had desolated his heart; he was a 
kind landlord, an easy master, and an unenvia- 
bly respected man. By his side, at the break- 


fast table, sat a young man, w dark glancing 
eye, proud mien, = Jofty brow, bespoke him a 






& Mee dae 5 Prat son of Reginald, 
who fn ting ina foreige land 
and hed tale adopted hie srealthy uncle as 
his heir. Of the lovely little daughter of 
dalene he had been able to see but Jittle, and that 
with pauses long between. 

Some ramor of the circumstances i 





his wife’s death had reached the ears of the stern 
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Grimshaw. He hated Roland because he was 
of noble birth ; he hated him because his jealous 
and vindictive temper resented the early attach- 
ment, concealed as it was, of his unfortanate 
wife; he was, moreover, an austere bigot, and 
in his eyes wealth had little value. Roland de 
Clare heard, therefore, but little of the sweet 
— saw less, nor was his solemn pledge to 

e, if necessary, her father and friend, ever 
‘made known to herself. She was beautiful, 
though of a different style from that of her hap- 
less mother, and her childhood had known but 
little joy under the stern jurisdiction of her father, 
yet he loved her and watched her interests with 
a jealous eye; and Mr. de Clare, contented in 
knowing that she was in safe and strong protec- 
tion, had little desire to tear open afresh the 
wounds that sixteen years had scarcely healed. 
He loved his — warmly, and giving him- 
self almost wholly up to study, thought only of 
sinking to the grave in calm and peaceful con- 
tent, if not with happiness. How little know 
we the lot a few days may alter! We gaze 
upon the sun when in tranquil majesty he is 
sailing to his ocean bed, and reck not that ere he 
sets the storm may come, the tempest blow, the 
lightning scathe, and wide desolation strike the 
landseape which glows so richly in his parting 
beam. Reginald having finished his morning’s 
repast without disturbing the studies of his unele, 
rose, and taking up his ) me ye hat, was about 
to retire with a slight “Good morning to you, 
Sir,” when Mr. de Clare, laying down his book, 
asked with some interest— 

“ Whither go you, Reginald?” 

The young man looked surprised, but answer- 

y= 
“T hunt this morning, Sir; the dew fell heavily, 
the scent will lie, and it is time the hounds were 
unkennelled and coupled. Good morning, Sir.” 

“ Stay—stay, nephew,—do not be in such un- 
seemly haste—stay, | had something whereon 
to ask you, yet it has escaped me. hom hunt 
you with to-day?” 

A considerable share of annoyance and dis- 
pleasure might be visible in the proud flush which 
rushed up to Reginald’§ brow at this unusual 
questioning ; he bit his! ‘however, and smooth- 
ed his vexation, as he ed— 

“ Why, worthy Sir, the spirit of curiosity has 
oe rae you this re you are quite a Co- 

ambus in questioning. hunt with—let me 
see—Sir Rupert Falconbridge—and shall—_—” 

“ Ah, that was it,” interrupted Mr. de Clare, 
hastily, ** truly that was the subject on which I 
was fain to interrogate you. Nephew—what is 
Lady Falconbridge?” 

“ What, Sir,” repeated Reginald in apparent 
astonishment, “a woman, I presume—at least I 
know nothing to the contrary—do you, Sirt”’ 

It was now Mr. de Clare’s turn to crimson 
with anger. ing offended him more than 
a jest, especially one on woman. 

* Silence your ribaldry. [know full well that 
the lady is a wedded dame; but what I asked 
of you was of her comeliness to look upon” 

Reginald suppressed a smile. 

“ Handsome, do you mean, Sirt—what, Lady 
Falconbridge? Why really, uncle, I am so bad 
a judge of ladies’ beauty—but, I dare say, her 
husband thinks her so. She is quite young— 





that is to say on this side forty; she has a bril- 
liant colour, only unhappily it all settles on her 
nose; she has eyes like parrot, and a most mel- 
lifluous voice. As for her shape, that is rather 
unwieldy, it must be confessed: but! presume to 
guess, in my extreme diffidence, that there may 
be causes to make the girdle of gold ower short 
and the gown of green too straight.” 

** Enough, a Reginald; it needeth not 
to be so precise. I had heard matter to the con- 
trary, but common report is notoriously a liar ; 
yet be not too much in company with thedame, 
seeing that a woman’s reputation is like a Vene- 
tian glass, marred with a touch and irreparable 
when injured. Give you good day, fair ne- 
phew.” 

After this ary | long speech, Mr. de 
Clare left the room; Reginald gazed earnestly 
after him for some minutes, while a smile of 
culiar meaning curled unpleasantly around bis 
handsome mouth. 

“« So, so—the game is started, I see, and the 
view halloo given. Now best caution be my 
speed for all cannot be hoodwinked as easily as 
my excellent uncle. Ha! ha! old and cross and 
ugly! What a description of thee, my Psyche!” 

That evening a brilliant festival, or, as we 
should call it now, fete champetre, was given at 
Fairfield Lodge by Sir Rupert and Lady Fal- 
conbridge. Mr. de Clare had, of course, re- 
ceived an invitation, but as he never mingled in 
society, Reginald feared not his accepting it. 
Sir Rupert was the son of a wealthy citizen, who 
had bought with his gold the silly honor of 
knighthood for his son. He had been married 
some months, and had bought the beautiful lod 
and park known by the name of Fairfield. To 
a parvenu, jike Sir Rupert, it was fully expect- 
ed by the neighbouring gentry that the haughty 
Reginald de Clare wos deign but little notice. 
In this, however, they were mistaken, for the 
young soldier passed the greater part of his time 
at Fairfield, and spoke everywhere of Sir Rupert 
as his companion and friend. Though but a 
young soldier, Reginald had served a campai 
with infinite honour to himself—his high birth, 
noble appearance, and easy insinuating manners, 
rendered him a dangerous companion for a young 
wife, married without love and neglected after 
marriage. And Leila, lady of Falconbridge, 
what like was she? Did Reginald’s description 
suit her? In life’s first purple light of youth, she 
was a being on whom lavish nature had exhausted 
her abundant stores—a bird—a flower, a gem, 
are all beautifal—yet inferior in their lightness 
or their lustre to the sylph-like Leila. Her 
glancing eyes, large and lustrous as stars in the 
midnight sky, were ever changing in their came- 
lion beauty—now a momentary softness would 
dew their light, as a cloud passing over the moon; 
now laughter, joyous and merry as a bird’s free 
carol, would make them dance in sparkling de- 
light, and“ occasionly a passing flash would 
make them gleam with a terrible, an insupporta- 
ble brillianey, like the sudden explosion of a con- 
cealed mine. In strong contrast with her orien- 
tal eye, Leila’s small and classic head was 
wreathed with locks of the color of sunlight 
streaming through the chesfut boughs, and her 
skin was of that exquisite pureness that each 
meandering vein appeared as if newly stained 
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Beautiful as the dream of 


with violet leaves. 
expiring genius—wild as the uncontrolled wind 
which ‘passes where it listeth, imbued with a 
soul of fire, burning not the less strongly, be- 
cause not yet revealed—was Leila Falconbridge, 
the being to throw into careless proximity with 


the young de Clare! She was seated when he 
entered, and held in her hand a five stringed lute, 
from which she could draw swéet music; the 
brilliant circle around urged her to sing, and her 
husband, whose reigning passion was pride, and 
who loved the admiration she excited, enforced 
the entreaty with a command. There was a 
pouting, pretty sullenness upon her lip as though 
she would dispute the command—it changed to 
an expression of impassioned melancholy—she 
struck the chords and sang— 


Think ye the heart can cherish 
Love’s fond and wayward dream, 
Then fling it by to perish 
As if it ne’er had been ? 


No! carelessly and coldly 
As I have seemed to bear 

Your stern neglect, *twill fold me 
In darkness and despair ! 


What, though fond hearts are round me ! 
Still does my spirit tarn 

To the ties which first had bound me, 
And the blighted hopes I mourn. 


My vows were traly given, 
And so must still remain ; 

To break them I have striven— 
I may not burst the chain. 


Clear and high the strain had swelled, then 
sunk like the soft dropping of water, dying, fall- 
ing, lingering on the air, which seemed al! per- 
fumed with the incense of its melody. 

** My bright-eyed houri, sure thy strain is 
sad!’ said a voice of rich music, close to Leila. 

How beautiful were the start, the glow, the 
lighting up of her heavenly face as she turned 
it, rom ry with contending tears and smiles, to 
Reginald. 

** Ah, traitor! how Jong hast thou forsaken 
me !” 

But wherefore dwell on the blandishments 
which, like the poison bees, pervert sweet and 








CHAPTER IV. 


** By many a death bed I have been, 

And many a sinner’s parting seen, 

But never aught like this." 
Marmion. 


Months had passed by since the lady of Fair- 
field Lodge had learned to shrink with conscious 
terror from casual observation, and to dread in 
every glance a withering sneer. In this ill-judg- 
ing and harsh world our actions must néed be 
too often misinterpreted, and those’ very deeds 
which we have petitioned the throne of grace for 
power to perform, are counted as scarlet sins by 
the unfeeling many; yet when snch is our lot, 
bitter, though we may feel it, a deep fountain of 
purest consolation flows in our own hearts, the 
sense of right imparts a holy strength, and we 
bear with resignation a wrong which is unmerit- 
ed. . But what power consoles, what reflections 
support, the guilty one, who revels in the world’s 
esteem and homage yet knows that a cloud, 
which a breath may dissolve, alone conceals the 
fearful writing on the wall! Like the enchantress 
in the tale, when all are bending in admiration 
of her beauty, a magic mirror is ever before her 
own eyes representing her actual deformity. 

It was on a bright and springing morning that 
Mr. de Clare, after having received a letter from 
London, which made him unusually grave, as- 
sumed his hat and sword for a morning’s walk. 
Reginald was now seldom at home, but his unele, 
after having made one more effort to persuade 
him against visiting so much at Fairfield, gave 


will and pride rendered him little obliged for any. 
interference. As he walked along, he re-read 
the letter and mused upon it aloud. 








** Married! so young! that is searcely seemly! 
Of a surety I have been to blame in this, 
night I saw sweet Magdalenein dreams, and she 
seemed as one that reproacheth. Her daughter 
cannot have reached beyond her sixteenth year. 
How call they the maid? Strange they name 
not her lord?” 

He referred to his letter, and brooding in 
silence over the intelligence his words have com- 
municated, continued to pursue the path he had 
taken, and which, by chance, was that which led 
to Fairfield Lodge. Suddenly he heard voices 
speaking in confusion and hurried steps approach- 
ing—he turned the lane, and was met by several 





holy things to the cause of destruction? Why 
narrate the soft whisper, the impassioned gaze, 
the thrilling pressure, the half murmured word ? 
What avails to describe the struggling virtue, 
the unkept resolution, the fluttering of the bird 
already fascinated by the destroyer? Ye who 
would preserve the unstained purity of your 
heart and vow, listen nog, believe not the tempter! 
Go to the tiger’s lair or brave the whirlwind in 
its fell destruction—house with pestilence or 
tempt the venom of the spotted snake, but listen 
not, heed not, believe not the seducer. Alas! 
for the young and lovely Leila, her guardian an- 
gel slumbered on his post, and 


** The moon hid her light 
From her heaven that night, 


servants, amongst whom he recognised his own 
gardener. 
“* Thomson—what is this? What is the mat- 


ter?” 

“Oh, Sir! oh, Mr. de Clare, Yonder is dread- 
ful work—there is murder done!” 

‘Mr. de Clare, call you him?” exclaimed an 
old man, “oh, then, he isa magistrate, and should 
come with us to see the body.” 

“ What body?” shrieked the agitated man: 
“not my boy, my nephew? Speak, Thomson, 
for the mercy of a great God, make answer to 
my question.” 

** No, Sir—no,” sobbed the gardener, “it is 
not Mr. Reginald; he is safe—but may ne, whom 
you have named, pardon him for this day’s work. 
Pride was Sir Rupert’s passion—shame and 





And wept behind the clouds o’er the lost one’s shame.” 
23 


rage have killed him!” 


up the attempt to control a youth whose self-@ 
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Too fearfully excited to ask more questions, 
Mr. de Clare hurried dn where they directed, and 
passing through the park gate, came at once 
upon the dreadful scene. A small temple bad 
been erected at the extremity of the grounds, and 
enclosed with bowguets of laurel and shrubs, the 
velvet turf had been often chosen for its smooth- 
mess and beauty as the dancing ground for merry 
revel; now it was dyed with a crimson hue! 
Stretched out perfectly lifeless, lay the body of 
Sir Rupert Falconbridge ; the blood had ceased 
to flow, but was congealed in gouts about his 
head and arm; close by him was the fel] instru- 
ment of death, and from the shattered condition 
of thé head, it was evident that one moment had 
plunged the suicide into eternity. 

“ Powers of Heaven!” exclaimed Roland de 

» “and who undertaketh to break these 
news of dole to his wedded dame?” 

“Tt needs not—the light wanton is off with 
her lover—and a wannion to her,”’ gruffly remark- 
ed the huntsman of Sir Rupert. “Read that, 
Sir, and judge who murdered my master, even 
though he fell by his own hand.” 

He gave a letter, which had lain open by the 
side of the unhappy husband, and which, clogged 
as it was in gore, was sufficiently legible to the 
burning sight of Mr. de Clare. 


TO SIR RUPERT FALCONBRIDGE, 


I do not say forgive me—but forget me if you 
ean. On their heads, who married a child with 
out her will, rest my guilt and my shame! We 
meet no more, and I here resign all right to your 
name or claim upon your fortane. Your heart 
never was possessed by her who now, once more, 
signs herself, 

Leita GrimsHaw. 


The yell of mortal agony which burst from 
Roland, as his eye glanced on the name, could 
be compared to naught on earth—he gasped for 
breath—a deep suffocating feeling choked him— 
blood and mist filmed his eyes—once more he 
saw the dying saint before whom he had sworn 
so deep an oath—she seemed to point to her lost 
child, abandoned to infamy and loaded with her 
husband’s blood! 

“ Oh! unhappy child of an unhappy mother!” 
Be yreceee. ** May the hot lightning of an angry 

strike the fell seducer who has done this!’ 

“Hush, for the love of goodness, Master!” 
ejaculated the affrighted Thomson, catching De 

lare’s upraised arm, which seemed as if it was 
loosing the thunderbolt he invoked. ‘ Hush for 
sweet mercy! You are cursing your own nephew! 
She has gone off with Mr. Reginald!” 

This second stroke was too much for human 
nature. For a moment the unhappy man glared 
wildly round, and as the foam mixed with blood 
frothed from his convulsed lips, some said that, 
even at that moment, the hell-hounds were loosed 
apon his soul; then, as if the floodgates of a 
mighty torrent were suddenly withdrawn, out- 
rushed the flowing words, and he cursed his bro- 
ther’s son. 

“ Accursed be he in home and in hall, in bower 
and in field—accursed in the field or on the flood 
—sccursed in kindred, wife or children! If 
eurse there be that can degrade the body to cor- 





ruption, eat into the flesh and suck the springs 
of life—make life a hell, yet refuse the power to 
die, may it fall withering on the seducer’s head! 
—tmay mankind shun him—may earth refuse a 
grave—and yawning hell gape from its hottest 
gulf to catch the soul of Reginald! The curse 
is registered on high!” 

As he spoke, he fell! Nature reeled beneath 
the fearful transition, and temporary insensibili- 
ty succeeded to the high-wrought passion. Men 
who heard, held their breaths for awe; and an 
aged woman shook her grey locks, as she solemn- 
ly said,— 

* A curse is like a stone thrown up—it oft re- 
turns upon the thrower’s head. Vengeance is 
with the Lord alone!” 

After months of desperate illness Roland de 
Clare arose from his bed—an altered man. A 
verdict of temporary insanity had been given over 
the body of the wretched suicide, and the name 
of Leila Falconbridge was held as an accursed 


thing. 
CHAPTER V. 


** When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


** The only charm her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom is to die!” 
Goidemith. 


It was a superb night in Rome, in the height 
of the Carnival. The yellow Tiber (alas! reduced 
from the broad stream o’er which Cassius and 
Cesar swam) reflected nothing but smiling and 
grotesque faces; revelry seemed to hold a levee 
in the open streets, and mirth appeared unchain- 
ed from the gloomy depths into which pride or 
misery cast her. What a strange or unnatural 
contrast does tinsel mirth present to the decayed 
grandeur of Rome! It appears to me unnatural 
and ghastly ; and the mighty ruins, standing in 
their stupendous desolation, holy, majestic, awful 
and sublime, seem like spirits risen from the se- 
pulchre of Time to reprove the wanton mirth 
which mocks their loneligess. Custom habitu- 
ates to every thing, and they who are accustom- 
ed to the scene regard it not, but a stranger feels 
as if he walked alone in 


** Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled--whese garlands dead— 
And all but him departed.” 


Amidst the groups offgevellers and masques, 
one stranger walked alone; asad coloured cloak 
enwrapt him, and the plumes of his cavalier’s 
hat fell aer his moody brow; and if a chance 
questioner assailed him with merry challenge, a 
chill refusal, that sounded as the knell of joy, 
ungraciously rebuked his intrusion. It was Ro- 
land de Clare. He had traced the fugitives by 
means of the sums prodigally drawn by Reginald 
on his banker, but as the will o’ the wisp evades 
its pursuer, xo the search seemed to lead on the 
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stern seeker, leaving one city even as he entered 
it, As a means of rendering them less indepen- 
dent, he had stopped the checks of Reginald, but 
this had only served to distance him entirely. At 
Venice he learned that they were gone to winter 
in Rome; and he had now been months in that 
imperial city without gaining the most trifling 
intelligence of their residence or movements. It 
was a frightful sight to see the eagerness with 
which an old man, whose hair was as snow, 
pursued the track of vengeance; he spared no- 
thing—time or exertion, or fortune. He had but 
one wish left on earth, and that he followed asa 
sleuth-hound does on the scent of human blood. 
It was night, and he stood upon the steps of the 
Amphitheatre, gazing intently upon the stars, as 
if in their bright pages he could read the doom 
of fate—a slight touch awakened him from his 
dream—a female figure stood before him, who, 
in a voice hoarse with intoxication and forced 
mirth, uttered some words intended to be seduc- 
tive. He dashed off her touch as though a rep- 
tile had stung him, but with a sadden energy 
the unhappy creature stayed him. 

“Then give me money,” she screamed, “ for 
I am starving—yes, I have not eaten for days— 
give ine money, and the blessing of a broken 
heart be upon you.” 

* Away!” 

** Oh help me! 
I am!” 

Something in the last cadence of the woman’s 
voice fell startingly on the traveller’s ear; he 
took her arm and dragged her to a shrine where 
burned a lamp. Long gazed: he on her features. 
They were bloated with liquor and daubed with 
paint; yet the seal of famine was stamped in the 
sunken eye, and the ravages of disease already 
traced the characters of death. 

** Yes,” she said, mournfully, “look on this 
fearful ruin and join with me, if you be man, to 
curse the destroyer, Reginald de Clare.” 

“Reginald de Clare!” shrieked the man; “‘wo- 
man, woman—mock me not! I cannot see, for 
hell is glaring up before my sight! Speak! thy 
name—thy mother’s name/ If thou art she, speak 
thy mother’s maiden name!” 

“* Magdalene Russel!” 

A few days from that night, there was a death- 
bed spread in Rome, and an old man watched by 
it alone; on it was laid the wasted form that had 
once combined all -loveliness—in the dim eye 
there was no light—on the young bosom, once 
so goodly, were marks of violence and scars— 
from the livid lips, once so radiant in glorious 
smiles, came faintly the parting breath. Kind- 
ness and succour came too late, the lovely, lost 
ledy of Falconbridge was breathing her last! 
Oh! woman—lovely woman! when robed in mo- 
desty and virtue thou art like the morning lily 
bathed in light—let thi destroyer touch thee, 
trampled and torn upon the ground thou liest, » 
mark for every scorner’s foot to tread on! And 
he—the avenger—how watched he the death 
agony—how bore he to hear the wandering 
fancy return to scenes of innocence and youth, 
and warble the song her mother used to sing? 
How felt he while wiping the convulsed lips 
which breathed her seducer’s name, now in terms 
of fondest passion, now in execrations? What- 
ever he felt, he showed but littlh—deep, dark 


I was not always the wretch 








and unexprest lay te agony in his breast, and 
when all was over, and he had seen the young 
Leila die, he gave orders for sending over her 
body to England, and interring it beneath the 
oriel window of the old Chateau:de Clare, with- 
out any visible emotion. 

So she died in her youth, and without prayers 
breathed over her grave or stone to mark it, was’ ™ 
buried in her loveliriess! May her sufferings 
have expiated her sin, and her spirit sleep in 
peace beneath the labarnum tree! 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* The young man’s wrath is like light straw on fire, 
But like red hot steel is the old man’s ire.” - 
Walter Scott, 


But few words will finish this strange, eventful 
history, which has already swelled beyond its in- 
tended limits. Gentle reader—for to me you have 
ever been both gentle and indulgeat—give me 
leave to transport you to one more scerie, and 
then, like Prospero, I will throw down my magic 
wand, but not like him, intending never to re- 
sume it. 

A fair, a lovely, and a happy day dawned in 
London for the gentle Lady Elia of Falkenstein, 
High of birth, yet more noble in mind—lovely 
in person, and stil] more so in manner—the lad 
Ella was on this fair day to stand a bride at the 
altar beside one whom she loved right well. Her 
father blest her, and her mother kissed; the 
brides-maids jested, and many a courteous 
spoke the heart-felt congratulations they wished 
her. But, I ween, the sweet bride thought m 
of him who held her hand and whispered words 
of honeyed phrase, than all who spoke beside. 
It was her bridegroom, the proud soldier, the 
high-born cavalier, the wealthy heir to an ancient 
house now restored to its former honors—Colo« 
nel—Lord Reginald de Clare! The bridal train 
have entered the holy Abbey—the pealing organ 
sends forth the sacred ccondondlie' choire of 
youths and maidens shout the wedding Epitha- 
lium—all the assembled crowds bless the love+ 
ly lady, and laud the gallant lord—all save one, 
It is a glorious We ney silver and gold and 
satin sheen are glittering all around, and each 
man dons his best attire to do full honor to the 
wedding—all save one! One figure alone looks 
dark and dull—he' leans apart nor joins the holy 
song nor speaks the wish of joy—like the veiled 
skeleton at the Egyptian feast, he is robed in 
darkness, silence and mystery. What matter? 
The officiating gee — blest the union, and 
the bride’s cheek glows like the ri megranate 
—why should Lord Reginald pa oy a single 
stranger’s sullen mien? So, he approaches now 
—'tis well—’tis wise. The noble soldier turn- 
ed with brilliant smile and silken dalliance to the 
blushing Ella—he knelt in graceful gallantry 
befure her. One desperate blow, one thrilling 
shriek—one heavy fall—lo! the marble pavement 
runs red with blood—the bridegroom lies strick- 
en at the feet of the bride! 

The stranger stands proudly dilating in form, 
and a aloft the reeking stiletto—they rash 
upon him, but haughtily he waves them back. 

“ Back—back all of ye! Tempt not your 
deaths. The steel is envenomed with the - 
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liest poison. Fair bride—your tender care is 
vain—in Reginald de Clare there is not five 
minutes life! What ho! Reginald de Clare— 
seducer—murderer—hear’st thou me?’ 

The dying man raised his head and gazed upon 
the stranger. 

“] hear you speak, bot the mantle hides your 
face ; let me look upon my murderer!” 

The stranger dropped his cloak. 

“Know him then in, me—Roland de Clare— 
thine uncle, and Jost Leila’s sure avenger!” 

With a desperate effort up sprung Reginald to 
his knee, and grasped his uncle’s cloak. 

* Let not my death be upon thy head, nor my 
blood upon thine hands, so thou wilt grant me 
pardon. Revoke thy fearful curse and let me die 
In ” 

lowly and sternly answered the old man in 
his pride. 

* May mankind shun—earth refuse a grave— 
and yawning hell gape from its hottest gulf to 
catch the soul of Reginald!” 

inald gasped as the fearful (enunciation rung 

in his dying ear—ithe black blood gushed out 

afresh, and he fel] dead, exclaiming, * Leila, 

accept the expiation!” 
* * 7 * 

Axe nor scaffold were necessary to punish. this 
fearful bloodshed—the doom was fulfilled—the 
retribution paid, and he had no more to live for. 
No steel Jet out his last lingering drops of life— 
no poison curdled them—he died as one with 
whom nature’s functions are exhausted. 


“* He died as erring man should die, 
cca Without display—without parade,” 


declining all attendance or ghostly counsel. 
They who watched closest could not tell when 
the spirit past; but some hours after, stretched 
out stiff and cold, was found the corpse of the 
last De Clare. His hands closely clasped to his 
breast a tress of dark hair, braided with one of 
an auburn hue—a smile was on his lip—none 
might guess what were the dying feelings or 
hopes of—The Avenger! 


— 
FELECITE. 


BY THE CUUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


On! would I were a lady, 
In costly silks to shine ; 

Who then could stand beside me? 
What figure match with mine? 


Who'd rave about my mistress, 
With her pale and languid face, 

If they could see my pink cheeks, 

_ Edged round with Brussels’ lace? 


How well her cap becomes me? 
With what a jaunty air 

I’ve placed it off my forehead, 
To shew my shining hair! 


And 1 declare these ribands 
Just suit me to a shade ; 





If Mr. John could see me, 
My fortune would be made. 


Nay, look! her bracelets fit me, 
Though just the least too tight ; 

To wear what costs so much, must 
Afford one great delight. 


And then this pretty apron, 

So bowed, and frill’d, and laced,— 
I hate it on my mistress, 

Though well it shows my waist. 


I must run down one minute, 
That Mr. John may see 

How silks, and lace, and ribands 
Set off a girl like me. 


Yet all of these together, 
Ay, pearls and diamonds too, 
Would fail to make most ladies look 
As well as—I know who. 


a 
JACK MYLLINGTON. 
BY THOMAS EGERTON WILKS. 


** Anp is it possible, my dear Fred, that you 
never heard the Gretna-Green adventure of our 
old college acquaintance, Jack Myllington? 
Well, your ignorance surprises me, and I feel 
bound to enlighten your darkness as speedily as 
it be practicable to do so. Take, then, the fol- 
lowing as a brief sketch of poor Jack’s tempo- 
rary embarassments :— 

It was on a stormy evening, some years back, 
that a chaise containing two passengers, broke 
down, without having previously _ the 
slightest intimation of its intention to do so, just 
at the entrance of a dirty, straggling little village 
on the Scottish borders. This, you will say, is 
no uncommon circumstance; and I agree with 
you, for Ehave myself experienced it, and my 
life has been made up of common-places: but, 
nevertheless, the circumstance which I have 
mentioned, although not in itself uncommon, was 
at that identical moment, uncommonly disagree- 
able, inasmuch as these travellers had given 
guineas where others give groats, (now, with 
reference to our middlesex member, irreverently 
styled “ Joes”;) the horses had galloped like 
furies, where others “trot like my ladye’s pal- 
frey ;” the turnpikes had been paid without 
waiting for change. The village where the ac- 
cident occurred was but a few miles from far- 
famed: Gretna, and it was altogether strongly sus- 
pected by the intelligent post-boys that this was 
no commercial, bot rather a matrimonial speeu- 
lation. 

Now, the village in question possessed only 
one house of entertainment “ for man and beast,” 
but that, the Swan, boasted accommodations 
rather superior to the common run of inns in 
Scottish villages, because the distinguished 
company which sometimes stopped there, either 
on their way to or returing from Gretna, were 
accustomed to require better fare and lodging 
than the humbler, poorer (query happier?) way- 
farers and inhabitants. 

At the precise period when the “ untoward 
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event’’ of the carriage overturn occurred, a some- 
what miscellaneous assemblage was convened 
in the kitchen of the Swan. Firstly—as thelaws 
of politeness require that the fair sex take pre- 
cedence—firstly, then, the landlady, nowise dif- 
fering from the usual “ pattern” of jolly, good- 
humoured hostesses who have flourished, or have 
been said to have flourished, from the days of 
good Dame Quickly, sat by the fire-side in her 
own arm-chair,proudly surveying the group about 
her, and occasionally joining in their gossip. 
Opposite to her, carelessly sipping his glass of 
genuine Hollards and water, sat the constable, a 
man of note in his calling and distinguished from 
the others, principally, by a prying eye, and a 
consequential frown of magisterial! dimensions. 
Around were dispersed several farmets taking 
what they called “a cheerful glass;”’ and listen- 
ing with evident complacency to the storm with- 
out. At the further end of the apartment, stood 
Andrew, the head waiter, occasionally boots, and 
not unfrequently filling other situations, more or 
less influential, as the case might chance to be ; 
while in a corner, remote from the rest, sat a lit- 
tle old man, whose dirty appearance, begrimed 
hands, and leather apron, announced him the son 
of Crispin. This personage, whose taciturnity 
had procured for him for years the cognomen of 
the “silent man,” was celebrated for a hunch- 
back of fearful size, a keen and sagacious eye, 
and, above all things, for a laugh, in which he 
often indulged, of peculiarly scoraful enjoyment. 
With his glass of nut-brown ale, and his pipe of 
“genuine tobacco,” he quietly sat, carefully 
noting gil that passed, and ever and anon — 
ing in his sarcastic and half-suppressed chuckle 
of mirth. 

Suddenly a loud shout without tended to inter- 
rupt their comfortable hilarity, and, without 
further notice, the door, which, dispensing with 
the luxury of a passage, opened at once to the 
road, unclosed, and a fatigued and somewhat 
frightened post-boy entered. 

“Help! help! good folks! now, Mrs. Mickle- 
ham, here is a God-send for you; a post-chaise 
has broken down at your very door.” 

“Run, Andrew, run!” cried the landlady, 
hastily rising, and smoothing her apron; then 
approaching the post-boy somewhat closely, 
* What sort of le do they seem to be, Jem?” 

Jem having, by Yoon motions, much in vogue 
amid his class, manifested his approbation of 
the “* people”’ in question, summed up his voca- 
bulary of dumb signs, with the words, “money 
like dirt!” 

The landlady’s eyes beamed with benevolence 
as she hastily turned to Andrew, and ejaculated, 
* Run, run, you villian! there’s the gentleman al] 
this time in the rain and mud!” 

“Yes, ma’m,” added the post-boy, with a 

in, “‘and the leddy as well. It be a mortal 

ad job, that’s sartin; they deserves to get to 
the blacksmith’s, bless their generous hearts?” 

** So, so,” muttered the landlady, ‘an elope- 
ment, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, marm,” responded Jem. 

This announcement excited some commotion, 
and no small curiosity among the company as- 
sembled. Peter Pigwiggin, the humpbacked 
cobbler, laughed. ; 

“ Betty!” screamed -the landlady, * light a fire 








in the best parlour, and——” Her oratory was 
stopped by the appearance of the expected 
guests, a young man closely enveloped in a blue 
cloak liued with scarlet, and a young lady whose 
terrified features and muddy dress alike bore tes- 
timony to the fact of an overturn. 

** Which is the landlady?” demanded the gen- 
tleman, whom your sagacity and the well-knowmy 
colour of his well-known cloak have already in- 
formed you was no other than Jack Myllington 
himself. 

Mrs. Mickleham curtsied to the very ground. 

** A post-chaise, madam, if you please, to Gret- 
na immediately.” 

Mrs. Mickleham looked vexed, or appeared to 
be so, which answered the purpose equally well, 
as she replied,— 

“ Utterly impossible, sir, | have neither chaise 
nor horses until the morning. You had mach 
better remain here till then.” 

“It is acase of necessity,” imperiously replied 
Jack, ** if you have no means of conveyance, we 
must walk!” 

“ Waik!”” screamed Mrs, M. 

“ Walk!” exclaimed Andrew. 

“* Walk!”’ repeated Jack, while during every 
pause complete torrents of rain were heard de- 
scending without, with the pleasing addition of 
wind blowing a hurricane... Peter Pigwiggin, 
the humpbacked cobbler, laughed. 

“ Walk!”’ reiterated the hostess; “* why sir, it 
is a moral impossibility, Gretna is full five miles 
off, only hearken to the rain, and besides, sir, see 
the lady is fainting.” ‘ 

And she was right, for overpowered with 
fatigue and terror, the benighted fair one would @ 
have sunk to the ground had not her companion 
promptly received his treasure in his circling 
arms. : 

Jack now saw the case was hopeless, or, to 
borrow his own classical illustration, that the 
“game was up,” so resigning the. lady to the 
care of Mrs. Mickleham and a chambermaid, who 
forthwith conveyed her away, prepared to endure 
his fate and the best parlour with all the philoso- 
phy in his possession ; and how much, or rather 
how little, that was, you know as well as I. 

Forthwith ensconced in the best parlour, Jack 
proceeded to vent his angry feelings on the new- 
made smoke-gngendering wet-wood fire, which 
he speedily and as decisively routed as Villa Flor 
did the Miguelites before Terceira; then seein 
the enemy was totally beaten out of the field, 
or rather the grate, resorted next to the ancient, 
but mach approved good fashion of digesting a 
disappointment, by pacing the room. 

“This is delicious,” he soliloquized, addi 
an expletive which it would be unwise to ad 
here—“ delicious, indeed! our parsaers cannot 
now well fail to overtake us. Ellen will be 
taken back to marry somebody slie detests ; and 
I, after being dubbed a hypocrite, a villain, and 
Heaven knows what besides, shall be obliged 
to return, not merely without a wife, but even 
without the satisfaction of shooting somebody 
through the head, to compensate, in a trifling de- 
gree, for the disappointment.” 

Andrew, opened the door, and Peter Pigwig- 
gin, the humpbacked cobbler, laughed. 

“* Who is that laughing?” furiously demanded 
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Mr. Myllington. The frightened waiter stum- 
bled back several paces. 

“ Oh, it’s just nobody, it’s only our cobbler, 
sir; we never minds his laughing, he laughs in- 
stead of talking;” and then that worthy place- 
changer had the gratification of seeing Jack re- 
commence his perambulatory tour round the 
“ best parlour.” } 

** How is the lady?” next enquired the travel- 
ler. 

* Better, sir, she wil] be down directly.” An- 
drew made his exit, and Jem his appearance. 

* Is the chaise much injured?” 

« Gone to shatters, please your honor.” 

** Provoking! Will it not possibly suffice to 
carry us to Gretna?”’ 

Lord love your honour, no; it has’nt a wheel 
to go on.” 

“* What the deuce shall we do?” 

“ Why, if your honour will let me advise, and 
I've had some experience in these here mat- 
ters ” 

“ Well, well, proceed.” 

“ Why, sir, you must stay here till morning, 
now, and at five I’ll engage to have a chaise and 
four nice tits ready to a minute.” 

“Oh, pray don’t hurry yourself, sir,” answer- 
ed Jack, with the most ludicrous exhibition of 
philosophy imaginable; ‘do not inconvenience 
yourself, 1 beg, we shall want neither horses nor 
chaise at that time, unless, indeed, it be to return 
to London!” 

* ’Fraid o’ the old ’un, sir?” 

“ What do you mean, sirrah?” 

“Oh, I begs hour honour’s pardon; only I 


@ve just going to say, that if you thinks as how 


any body's a’ter you, Jem Whipcord’s the chap 
to send them on a wrong scent.” 

Jack brightened up, “My good fellow,” 
eried he, “if you can do that it will be the best 
job yon ever had in your life.” 

“ Leave it to me, your honour.” 

“ Where are you going now?” 

“1 be going to have some supper, sir; but I 
feeds with my eyes open, sir;’’ and having de- 
livered himself of a knowing wink, a chuckle, 
and a vile bow, Jem disappeared. . 

Ten minutes elapsed, and Jack was sipping 

coffee in the best parlour with a young lady sit- 
ting opposite to him, whose charms fully ac- 
counted for his earnest desire to proceed on his 
ourney. In the kitchen, the constable and the 
cobbler stil! remained stationary ; the landlady 
had resumed her position by the fire, and the 
chambermaid was wishing she could exchange 
places with the young lady in the parlour, in 
spite of the unfortunate occurrence which had re- 
tarded the travellers, when the sudden stopping 
of a carriage, and a loud knocking at the door of 
the inn, announced fresh arrivals. 

* Run, Andgew, run!’’ exclaimed the land- 
lady. 

@ My stars!” cried Jem, bolting a terrific- 
looking slice of meat down his capacious swal- 
low, “if these should be the folks after the lady 
and gemman!”’ 

The door was speedily unclosed, and a respec- 
table looking gentleman of fifty, or thereabouts, 
entered. © 

“1 understand, madam,” he said, addressing 
the landlady, “ that a chaise broke down in this 


village a short time back, and that the passen- 
gers, a lady and a gentleman, came here, and 
have remained here ever since. Can I see 
them?” 

It’s him,” muttered Jem, as he measured and 
surveyed the figure of the new arrival; * it’s him, 
by !” Fill up the sentence with Jack’s 
expletive, and you will have Jem’s. 

A sudden silence prevailed. Mrs. Mickleham 
looked puzzled—Peter Pigwiggin, the hump- 
backed cobbler, laughed. 

*« Yes—no—yees, sir,” at length stumbled the 
landlady, “that is, I’}l inqnire; ran, Andrew;” 
and an intelligent glance dispatehed that worthy 
emissary down the long dark passage which led 
to the best parlour. 

The stranger offered to follow him, but Jem 
artfully touched his sleeve and attracted his at- 
tention. 

“I axes pardon, sir,” began Jem, smoothing 
his sandy hair, as well as might be; “ but a’int 
you a’ter the werry people as was upset?” 

* Yes, yes, thy lad I am.” 

“I thought so, sir; they’re safe enough here, 
sir;’’ and Jem brought his wink again into exer- 
cise; “I knows al! about it;” and then in a 
knowing whisper—* you want a stoutish leddy, 
thirty-seven or eight, maybe; walks a little lame, 
and wears a wig.” 

“The description does not correspond with the 
appearance of my niece,” said the middle-aged 
gentleman, speaking to himself. 

ty did’nt expect it would,” said he to him- 
self. 
. ~ But the gentleman, what sort of a person is 

e? ” 

“Oh, there’s no mistake about him,” said 
Jem, confidently ; “ he’s a rig’ler knowing card; 
a short squat fellow, with a keenish eye and a 
sharpish way with him—looks like a chap as 
grows his own hosves and rides em.” 

“ Itis notthem,” said the gentleman, despond- 
ingly. 
** Don’t you expect to come from London todo 
us country Jads,” muttered Jem, merrily; then 
thinking to clench the affair, he added varily; 
“that "ere wedding to-day at Gretna was quite a 
different thing. The gentleman in the blue 
cloak ‘i 

“ The blue cloak?” interrupted the pursuer. 

“ Lined with red,”’ res ded Jem. 

“That’s Jack!” said middle-a tle- 
man. “ And the lady?” ee 

“Why the lady was a pretty little cretar, 
slim-like, dressed in white, with auburn hair, 
and / 

** After the marriage they went off for Carlisle, 
I believe,” carelessly added Jem. 

“I will not follow them,” said the stranger; 
“farther pursait is in vain; thus perish all my 
hopes.” He turned to depart. Peter Pigwig- 
gin, the humpbacked cobbler, laughed. 

“* Why did you laugh?” suspiciously demand- 
ed the stranger. 

Peter merely shook his head, and emitted a 
thicker puff of smoke; bat the constable, with a 
hem and a consequential gait, rose from his 
seat. 

“I cannot, sir,” he said pompously,—“ I 
cannot, | say, sit by and see you thus deceiy- 
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* Hold your tongue, Mr. Bustle!” cried the 
landlady. 

“I say, I cannot sit by and see you thus de- 
ceived,” quietly continued the man of mightiness: 
«1 say the young man they call Jem Whipcord 
has uttered a falsity, which, as lawyer Quibble 
justly remarks, is a certain something not ac- 
cording to fact.” 

“* Be quick, sir, if you please.” 

“As 1 was remarking,” resumed the consta- 








ble, and then he glanced at Mrs. Mickleham ; | 
but when he noted the black cloud which had | that portly dame expressed a hope that the cof- 
gathered on her jolly countenance, and judged | fee had proved refreshing, and then proceeded 


from that circumstance she had espoused the 


nity of eloping ; and unlesss we have been most 
strangely betrayed, your father must certainly 
think that it is his niece, and not his daughter, 
he gery al 

** He will soon discover his mistake: would 
to Heaven I had never committed so silly an ac- 
tion ?’’ exclaimed the weeping Ellen: it is, how 
ever, very doubtful whether the wish had not its 
origin more in disappointment than repentance. 
In another minute the door opened, and Mrs. 
Mickleham entered. After a profound curtesy, 


to mention the fact, that the gentleman in the 


cause of the fugitives, he, who had private rea- | red parlour was about to stay all night. 
sons for not choosing to offend her, suddenly lost | 


all desire to be quick, or, in fact, to proceed at 
all; and after a short pause, which the impa- 
tience of the traveller had magnified into one of 
gigantic size, concluded with remarking, in a 
subdued tone, that he had good reason to suspect 
they had not gone to Carlisle at all. 

With a muttered exclamation of impatience 
the stranger turned away, and then casting ano- 
ther suspicious glance at the cobbler, announced 
his determination of remaining all night at the 
Swan. 

The hostess, who would under other circum- 
stances have received this intimation with alac- 
rity, felt somewhat confused. It had ever been 
her pride that no fracas had taken place in her 
house before marriage, ever finding it best policy 
to assist the lovers; smoothing, however, her 
countenance, as previously she had her apron, 
she led the way to an apartment which differed 
in something more than the mere name from the 
** best parlour.” No sooner had the new guest 
been served with a Jate dinner, than our busy 
landlady hurried off to consult with, and advise, 
her more youthful customers. 

In good truth, the situation of Jack and his 
lady were far from being enviable. Jack in ad- 
dition to all his other vexations, having now the 
annoyance of seeing his companion crying her- 
self blind, with the dread of meeting her father’s 
just resentment. 

*« What can we do?” she ejaculated, when 
Andrew, having received a very decided negative 
to the stranger’s request for an interview, had re- 
tired. “1 cannot, dare not meet my father’s eye, 
after this rash, this ill-advised action.” 

*“ Wemust not do so,” said Jack, “else se- 
paration for life would be the inevitable result. 
Often had your father told me that he designed 
you to marry the son of some old friend, nay, 
that he had promised to that effect; and we well 
know how sacredly he regards a promise. If he 
sees us, I shall be banished from you for ever!” 
and Jack, 1 am told, finished this little speech 
with a mingled sigh and groan. : 

“Does my father still imagine, Myllington, 
that my cousin Laura, and not I, is the compa- 
nion of your flight?” demanded the fair fugi- 
tive. 

* Undoubtedly,” replied Jack; ** well know- 
ing what would be the result of his discovering 
my affection for you, I studiously concealed it 
under the semblance of love for Laura, while 


she, dear girl, connived with infinite tact at the | 


d . Your cousio’s abrupt departure from 
Lenin gave us, as you are aware, the opportu- 








“ This is unlucky,” muttered Jack. “ Pray, 
madam, is it impossible to reach Gretna to-night; 
the storm has sensibly decreased ?” 

Mrs. Mickleham considered; Mrs. Mickle- 
ham was a keen woman. 

“It is not impossible, sir, now; yet still I 
should be unwilling to send out the poor beasts, 
unless indeed——”’’ Mrs. M. paused. Jack 
filled up the sentence with these potent words— 

**Remember, madam, money will be no ob- 
ject.” 

The landlady’s scruples vanished like snow 
in the sun-beams. Money is a sun-beam, aye, 
and the most brilliant of all—the sun- 
beam. The “poor beasts” were forthwith or- 
dered out, and the love-sick pair forthwith re- 
sumed their cloaks. 

Meantime the last arrival was sipping his tea 
in solitude and sorrow and the red parlour, feel- 
ing little of the * exhilaration without intoxica- 
tion,” which Cowper describes as being the re- 
sult of tea-drinking. 

‘*T strongly suspect,” he muttered, “ that the 
objects of my search are within this house ;” 
and then he pondered as to how to render these 
doubts into certainties. 

He’ raiig the bell. 

“ Pray, my good fellow,” he inquired of An- 
drew, “should you object to accept a guinea?” ° 

Andrew grinned a portentous grin, partly of 
surprise, at the possibility of any person enter- 
taining « doubt upon such a subject, pa of 
satisfaction at the hope thus held out. Andrew 
replied without hesitation,— 

* Not in theJeast, sir.” 

“ Well, here it is; and now tell me, what sort 
of people were those who arrived here just be- 
fore me ?”’ 

“ Very nice-looking people, indeed, sir.” 

‘Is the lady lame? does she wear a wig?” 

“Lord love you, no sir; she’s young and 
pretty.” 

‘*Is the gentleman short and squab—does he 
look like a horse-dealer ?” 

“ Not a bit of it, sir; he looks Jike a Lunnon 
beau.” 

“It’s them! take away these tea-things, and 
send in the post-boy—him I saw just now in the 
kitchen.” 


He was left once more alone. “If I be too 


late to prevent their marriage,” he murmured, 
*¢at least I can withhold her fortune, and thus 
entail poverty apon them as a punishment fitting 
their ingratitude.” 

Jem entered, bowing to the ground. 
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* So, sir, these felks in the parlour are middle- 
, are they ?” 
Oh, quien portsbaler so, sir; quite elderly.” 

“ Humph! grown considerably older since I 
asked last, I perceive.” 

Jem looked askance, first at the gentleman 
and then at the door. 

The gentleman noted both glances, and like- 
wise a trifling bustle in the passage. 

“ When do they go hence ?” 

* To-morrow,” said Jem, with another look 
at the door. 

The inquirer observed it:— I think they are | 

ing now ; and you, I see, are fully equipped.” 

“*] be going to take the horses home, sir.” | 
The stranger stood doubtingly ; and Peter Pig- | 
wiggin, the hump-backed cobbler, Jaughed. 

* That laugh again !” 

Jem sidled towards the door. The stranger 
suddenly rushed forward, pushed him aside, hur- | 
ried out into the passage, and immediately ran | 

inst the fair Ellen and our old friend Jack 
yllington, who were making their way to the 
ehaise at the door. 

‘The runaways, of course, looked very foolish. 
The young gentleman turned first red and then 
white ; the old gentleman turned first white and 
then red ; the young lady covered her face with 
her hands, so nobody knows what colour she 
turned, and Jem looked black enough, but the 
landlady blue. 

“ Ungrateful girl!’ said the last comer, “is 
this a fit return for my parental care? Had you 
asked my consent to your marriage, you should 
have had it, even though it had compromised 
my hopes; but deceit I abhor.” 

“ Be assured, sir,” said Jack, “deceit is 
equally repugnant to us—but our long affection 
for each other, our——” 

“Hold, sir, you cannot extenuate your con- 
duct.” ~ 

* At least, say you forgive us.” 

* ] do; and now farewell for ever; if you be, 
as I am told you are, already married. My gen- | 
tle Ellen will repay me for her cousin Lauta’s | 
want of candour.” 

Hysterical sobs burst from the young lady. | 

“1 cannot, I cannot bear this, father!’ and | 
she threw herself at his feet. “ Father it is your | 
daughter, not your niece, who craves forgive- | 
ness.”’ 

“How! Has Ellen deceived me ?” 

* She has, but not irrevocably; I will for the 
future obey your wishes: we are not yet united, 
nor will we be so without your permission— 
only, only forgive me!” 

“My own Ellen,” said the old gentleman, 
affectionately clasping her in his arms, “you 
are forgiven. And now, sir, pray teil me why 
all this d jon was deemed necessary ?” 

“ Briefly this, sir,” said Jack, calmly. (It is 
astonishing how calm a man is when he knows 
his fate to be inevitable.) ** Your daughter Ellen 
isdntended for another; Laura is disengaged. I 
knew you would not countenance my addresses 
to the former, so shielded them from your obser- 
vation by pretending they were intended for the 
latter.” 

“ You are a very silly young man,” said the 
old gentleman, smiling, and extending his hand; 
* you should have considered me as a friend as 
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well as a father, and then we might all have 
been spared this very rainy and disagreeble 
journey. It is to vou I have always intended to 
give my Ellen!” 

Peter Pigwiggin, the hump-backed cobbler, 
laughed. 


8 @ Om — 
For the Lady’s Book. 


When Spurzheim died, the feeling, in portions of 
New En atone pecially in $ t WAS as 
strong as is ever exhibited by a people in memory of 
any man who was not, as it were, one of their own 
lineage and household, and who did not pass from 
among them with the song of a bard on his lips, or 
the wreath of a conqueror on his brow. This feeling 
was shown in various ways—it was strongly shown, 





| and long sustained. 


The following was a portion of a tribute to this 

t and good man, rendered at a time when his 

riends were disposed to pay a public respect to his 
memory. 


TRIBUTE TO SPURZHEIM. 


' BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


There is a sound of music in our ears— 
The organ’s anthem peal, and solemn roar 
Of the great melodies that stir our tears, 
And the heart’s fountains, as around they pour! 
There are far voices of an eloquence 
That cannot be resisted—from the deep 
Of Memory—like hands which beckon hence, 
From the untravelled realm of wizzard sleep, 
When dreams put on their mystery of power, 

And the stern Past returns, to*sway the midnight hour! 


IL. 


‘The Past—and yet the Present!—it is here, 
As in the magic of the scene again— 
In colours, lo! the buried years appear, 
In hues that cannot deepen, nor yet wane. 
The Past—and yet the Present!—O, if we 
Could trace the Future as the ages gone, 
And gird our spirits for Eternity, 
As we should gird them for that golden dawn, 
What an exalting heritage were given 
This mortal—from mortality—from dust to Heaven! 


Il. 


And what, amid these sounds and sympathies, 
Hath called us here, like pilgrims to the shrine, 
Link’d with some memory that never dies, 
Once fashion’d of the earth—but now divine? 
Is it some tribute to the mighty dead, 
Who fell amid the trumpets, and the clang 
That pealed above the gore of Glory’s bed, 
Where, with her earthquake voice, red Victory 
sang— 

Is it in tribute to the Conqueror 

That we come up, with gratitude and garlands, here? 


IV. 


Or is our recollection centering now 

Upon some mighty master of his land, 

Who crush’d Pride’s gilded signet o’er a brow 
Filush’d with the broad ambition of command— 
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Or are we gath’ring to the flowery tomb 

Of Eloquence and Genius, that have gone 
To tread the weary darkness of their doom 
While yet amid the beauty of their morn?— 
Ah! Ruler—Bard—nor Warrior is blent 

In the still melancholy of our stern lament ! 


¥. 


Why do we gather here ? 
*Tis not to bind the laurel bough 
On Victor's flashing brow— 
*Tis not to twine a fadeless wreath 
Round temples that repose beneath, 
Of one, whose warrior sun went down 
Flush’d with the lurid halo of renown— 
Of soldier port and look on high, 
As he were questioning the clouds and sky ! 


VI. 


We do not now come up, 

With the loud trumpet and the golden cup, 
To lave the brow of Song. 

No garlands for the bard are wove 

In sacred mount or consecrated grove— 
To him the finer wreaths, 
Through which the fairy breathes, 

Enchanting and enchanted, all belong ! 


Vil. 


Why do we gather here ? 
Atid come we with the voice of wail— 
And bended brow and glittering tear, 
And lips and faces pale, 
About some solemn hier, 
To gaze upon the marble head, 
Laid in its rayless bed, 
And in the sobbing music of lament 
Pour sympathy with sorrow—veil’d and bent 
Over the ehisell’d dead ? 


Vill. 


We gather round the grave 
Of the Mind’s brave— 
*Tis to that better glory that we bow ! 
That glory that can trace no birth 
To mount or valley of the earth ; 
But onward—up—and far— 
Beyond the pathway of the dimmest star, 
Where the white angel stoops—with shadow’d 
brow ! 
We bow to that immortal part, 
Once touch’d with fire, 
From whose great revelations worlds will start, 
When lifting thoughts their harmonies inspire ! 


re @ OH — 


There are two things that bestow consequence; 
great possessions, or greatdebts. Julius Cesar 


consented to be millions of sesterces worse than 
nothing, in order to be everything; he borrowed 
large sums of his officers, to quell seditions in 
his troops, who had mautinied for want of pay, 
and thus forced his partisans to anticipate their 
own success only th 

mander. 


rough that of their com- 
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THE LADIES’ MENTOR. 


We are glad of the opportunity of presenting 
the following communication from Rev. Heary 
Jones, Principal of the Greenfield High School 
for Young Ladies. We wish that every gentle- 
man or lady, who is at the head of an institu- 
tion for the education of females, would thus 
frankly cominunicate their plans and views. 

We do not, however, agree with Mr. Jones in 
all his opinions; his theory, for instance, that it 
is preferable a man, rather than a woman, should 
be at the head of schools for young ladies we 
think unsound, and the argument, by which he 
suports it, fallacious. If the father’s influence is 
of such paramount importance in the training of a 
daughter that she must, when sent from home, 
for the completion of her education, be placed 
ostensibly under the care of a man, (we say os« 
tensibly, for no man presumes to assert that he is 
the sole teacher of the young ladies under his 
care—he keeps female assistants—bat then he 
gains the praises and the profits,) surely we may 
claim that the mother’s moral influence being so 
indispensably necessary in the formation of the 
character of her sons, women should be employ- 
ed as teachers in the Colleges for your youn 
men. Would not the argument be equally g 
Ay, better, as it has passed into a proverb that 
widw’s c'ildren (sons as well as daughters,) 
are usually well-trained and successful in life, 
In trath, woman is the legitimate teacher for the 
young of both sexes—she is constitutionally fit- 
ted by her Creator for the duties of a teacher; 
she should always have the paramount influence 
in the education of her own sex, and in that of 
the other sex also, till the youth has arrived af 
that age which renders it necessary to pursue his 
studies with particular reference to those profes- 
sions and pursuits which exclusively belong to 
men. And though we have a great respect for 
the moral character, talents and devoted faithful- 
ness of many of the men now at the head of Fe- 
male Seminaries in our country, yet we do not 
hesitate to say that, in our opinion, no man 
can fulfil the delicate and responsible duty of 
training the young female mind and heart so 
well as an affectionate, sensible, intelligent, ac- 
complished and. pious woman can do. It is not 
in the nature of things possible that a man can 
understand the application of knowledge to do- 
mestic life—and if a young lady is not taught 
this, of what avail are her boasted acquirements? 
One evil of immense magnitude to domestic 
comfort has already resulted from this practice 
of placing girls under the tuition of men ; we al- 
lude to the disrepute into which needlework has 
fallen in female education! 


But we cannot now elucidate subject as it 
deserves—we intend soon to gi ideas at 
length. We would now observe that the suc- 


cess of Mr. Jones in his plan of education has 
been good ; as it could hardly fail to be, because 
to encourage and aid his progress, he has a “help 
meet for him’’—an amiable, intelligent and ac- 
complished wife, daughter of the celebrated Dr. 
Noah Webster. We do, indeed, marvel that 
Mr. Jones has not associated his wife’s name 
with his own in the me of his school. It 
should be known publiely that there is a lady re- 





sponsible for the domestic habits, social happi- 
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ness, moral discipline, health and manners of the 
young ladies at a boarding school. In a day 
school, the objections to the undivided authority 
and responsibleness of a man would not be so 
conclusive ; because the intellect is there sup- 
posed to be the chief object of culture. But, 
surely, no parents would place their daughters 
in the household of an unmarried man; and if 
the Principal has a wife, hername should appear 
as the guarantee of those womanly teachings 
which every young girl requires. We shall deal 
plainly on this subject; the dignity of our sex 
demands it; the best interests of society require 
it. We have always scrupulously avoided any 
encroachment on the peculiar privileges and 
tights of man—the government of the world is 
his—the politics and the policy of society—the 
learned professions and the regulation of busi- 
ness belong to him—but the feaching of the young 
ladies does not belong to him, except he pursues 
it in conjunction with or vnder the superintendence 
and direction of a woman! 

We have observed that Mr. Jones has been 
successful. In the languages, particularly the 
Latin, “he is a thorough teacher; and in compo- 
sition some of his pupils have shown great pro- 
ficiency, and uncommon genius. The loved and 
lamented Martha Day was his pupil, and some 
of her sweetest poems were written at his Semi- 
nary. We published some of her writings in 


our Magazine, which were highly admired. And 
during the last year we have published a numher 
of prose. articles written by his 


pupils. We 
name this to show the high estimation in which 
we hold the literary character of his school. If 
the object of female education were to make lin- 
guists, mathematicians, orators or authors, then 
would his stand among the first female semina- 
ries; but to assimilate the Jearning acquired to 
the quiet and unobtrusive pursuits of donente 
life, to the improvement of the female character, 
as daughter, wife, mother—this, as we think, 
demands the delicate judgment, discreet obser- 
vation, patient care, and though last, the most 
important, those feminine feelings, manners and 
example which a woman only can impart. And 
now for the letter. 


Mas. Hate, 

In pursuing your design of noticing our semi- 
naries for female education, the Greenfield High 
School for Young Ladies will perhaps be con- 
sidered worthy of a place. The following hints 
are at your service, and you would do me a fa- 
vour by publishing them entire. 

Since the establishment of this school in 
1828, the number of boarding pupils has steadily 
increased. Our conveniences limit the number 
of these to forty, and during the last summer 
term there were that number in the school. 
Beside the boarding pupils there are a few vil- 
mage lene. 

e school is designed primarily for those 
who come from abroad. ‘These are received as 
members of the family ; they are at all times un- 
der a parental supervision; and we devote our- 
selves not Jess to their physical and moral, than 
to their intellectual culture. In all the arrange- 
ments of the school we approach as nearly as 
vossible to the standard of a well-regulated pri- 
vate family. We aim at as much system as is 
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necessary to secure a full improvement of our 
time ; whatever is factitious and arbitrary we 
studiously avoid. 

In instruction we proceed as far as possible on 
the principle of a division of labour. All our 
teachers are each devoted to one or more specific 
branches, for which from nature and previous 
discipline they are specially qualified. One as- 
sistant teacher instructs solely in Music; an- 
other, a native French lady, teaches her own 
language and Needlework ; another Drawing; 
and another still is occupied with English 
branches. 

Our course of study is systematic and com- 
plete in itself, arranged with reference to an har- 
monious development of the various intellectual 
—. and embracing all the more important 

ranches of science and letters. 

Our pupils are accommodated with rooms 
warmed by open fires, fitted in al] respects for 
lodging and study, and occupied each by but two 
inmates. Here, so long as they are faithful to 
themselves, they are permitted to pursue their 
studies, and are ediel out during study hours 
only to attend their respective recitations. 

A more full account of the plan of education 
pursued may be found in the ‘* Outline,’ which 
has been published several years in connection 
with the annual catalogue, and will be furnished 
to any applicant. 

Will you permit me to add a few remarks on 
a subject of great interest, and closely connected 
with my present profession. 

It has been often said that daughters are best 
educated at home—and so often, that something 
really needs be said on the other side. 

We hear of bad accommodations, miserable 
fare, disagreeable restraints, and various other 
grievances, which seem to have become associ- 
ated in the minds of some, with the idea of a fe- 
male boarding school. That such evils have 
existed is very possible, and in regard to them 
we can only say all boarding schools are not 
alike. 

There are others who imagine that young la- 
dies have not, in general, the good sense and 
discretion which are requisite to conduct them- 
selves properly when away from under the pa- 
rental eye. Whatever may have been found true 
in other cases, our own experience is opposed to 
such a conclusion. To this remark we hardly 
need make a single exception. We do not sup- 
ose this is owing to any peculiar tact of ours 
in the management of our pupils. It is suffi- 
ciently accounted for from our fortunate situation, 
and from the character of our patronage. We 
are in a quiet village remote from the tempta- 
tions to mental dissipation which abounds in our 
larger towns; and our pupils are almost uni- 
formly from the first families of the interior vil- 
lages of New England, which is saying little 
less than that they have been trained to habits of 
industry and propriety at home. 

These objections, and they are all we have 
ever heard assigned, may be dismissed with the 
single remark, for the truth of which we appeal 
to our former pupils, that so far as we are con- 
cerned they have no place. 

But there are positive reasons why young la- 
dies should be sent abroad. While away from 
home they learn to some extent to depend on 
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themselves. By associating with those differ- 
ently educated, they learn to accommodate them- 
selves to the tastes and habits of others, and per- 
haps improve their own style of manners and 
general deportment. They learn to love their 
homes, and to appreciate as otherwise they ne- 
ver could, the unremitting proofs of parental af- 
fection, of which for a time they are partially 
deprived. They learn to write letters of earn- 
estness and sincerity, in stead of those of mere 
form and affected sentiment. And they often 
form lasting and valuable friendships. 

There is one advantage which deserves a 
more particular consideration. They are re- 
moved from the thousand diversions and inter- 
ruptions of home. 

While they remain at home, whether that 
home is in town or country, all its little concerns, 
its illnesses, its anxieties, its occupations, its 

leasures, conspire to draw off the mind from 
iterary pursuits, and to prevent effectually the 
formation of a habit of study. Hence in part 
arises the necessity in most of our day-schools, 
of resorting to various artificial incitements to 
diligence. Hence the appeals to emulation, so 
dangerous to the peace and moral welfare of the 
pupil, and no less unfavourable to all true schol- 
arship. 

If to stand at the head of a class at its daily 
recitations, if to exhibit at the periodical exami- 
nations a certain amount of historical, geographi- 
cal, and chemical knowledge, or an acquaintance 
with the facts of natural Philosophy, and Astro- 
nomy, constitute a perfect education, then it 
may, perhaps, be successfully conducted under 
any circumstances. But if, in education, our 
great object is to develope and strengthen the 
powers of the mind—if we would train it to 
habits of reflection and of independent thought 
—if we would implant and cherish a love of 
sound Jearning, and prepare it to act efficiently 
in future life, itis wise to seek those circumstan- 
ces which shall not hinder but rather favour our 
success in the prosecution of so worthy a design. 

Now in a school like our’s these circumstan- 
ces are secured. Removed from the distractions 
of home, our pupils divide their hours between 
study and such relaxation as will prepare them 
for renewed intellectual effort. No hurtfu) ex- 
citements tempt them from their quiet occupa- 
tions. They breathe a literary atmosphere. 
What situation, we may confidently ask, could 
be more favorable for the cultivation of a literary 
spirit, and fur all those high ends to which we 
have alluded. 

I cannot better illustrate my own views as to 
the best method of providing for the education 
of children, than by referring again to the prin- 
re of a division of labour, the beneficial effects 
of which are now so extensively recognized in 
the various departments of human industry. Sup- 
pose several parents surrounded each by a lit- 
tle group of immortal minds, and each conscious 
of the responsibility that rests on him to train 
these minds in a manner that befits their high 
destiny, in a manner that will most extend their 
sphere of activity and enjoyment in this life, and 
— them for a higher existence hereafter. 

ach, we may conceive, would wish, were it 





possible, to discharge in his own person this im- 
portant trast; and doubtless during the years of 








infancy and early childhood, suah is the only 
proper course. But soon it is found that the pro- 
secution of this great object requires more time 
than either parent, engaged as they are in other 
avocations, can possibly devote to it, and more 
system than with perpetual interruptions they 
ean possibly secure. It will very probably be 
found, too, that for an expansive and vigorous 
intellectual growth, their children need a higher 
species of intellectual nourishment than their 
own early advantages and later habits enable 
them to furnish. 

In this necessity the usual and perhaps the 
most natural resort is to employ some individual 
to whom their children may be committed during 
several hours each day, for the pur of in- 
struction merely. This plan does, indeed, se- 
cure for them a more systematic intellectual 
culture. 
and interruptions of home to which they are still 
liable, there is one very important point lost 
sight of in this arrangement. The instructor is 
no longer the parent. He knows his pupils for 
the most part only as scholars, and they know 
him only as their teacher. In these circumstan- 
ces the task on either side can be little else than 
a heartless drudgery. 

It would be easy to show how this must al- 
most necessarily follow. But let us appeal to 
facts. In our day schools generally, what is 
all the interest which the most assiduous teacher 
ean excite in his scholars? If any at all is ex- 
hibited, is it a simple and true love of study, and 
a genuine desire of knowledge? Is it not rather 
some miserable substitute, the spirit of emula- 
tion or the love of display, sustained by facti- 
tious and questionable means: means of which 
the most favourable view we can take is that they 
are necessary evils? 

Let us now suppose these parents to devise 
another plan. From their number they select 
one properly qualified, who shall relinquish every 
other pursuit, and devote himself or herself sole- 
ly to the business of education in the largest and 
best sense of the word; whose province it shall 
be to promote in every way the health and phy- 
sical comfort of his pupils, to watch over their 
manners and habits, to cherish their moral and 
religious interests, and at the same time to pro- 
vide for them the most efficient intellectual cul- 
ture ; not simply to crowd into their minds, by 
whatsoever means, the greatest possible amount 
of knowledge, but to lead them to think and to 
reason, and to inspire them with a genuine taste 
for literary pursuits and pleasures. According- 
ly, he receives them into his family, and places 
them on the same footing with his own children, 
They partake of the same social meal, they sur- 
round the same family altar, they lift their voices 
in the same hymn of praise, they go to the house 
of God in company. In their occasional illness- 
es the same maternal care watches over them, 
and ministers to their necessities. In their di- 
versions and occasional rambles the same paren- 
tal regard attends them, to regulate, perhaps, to 
share their pleasures, and often to point out to 
them unexpected sources of valuable instruction 
or of innocent delight. In their hours of study 
they are still more sensible of the aid they de- 
rive from the same supervision. ‘They are led 
in the paths of learning by one who has not only 
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traversed these paths and is familiar with their 
windings, he knows his scholars too. He knows 
the capabilities of each, and is in no danger of 
overtasking one, while he suffers another to be 
comparatively idle. He knows their several dis- 
positions: and instead of reducing all under the 
same unbending discipline, he discriminates be- 
tween the indolent and the despondent. He 
suggests such motives to diligence as they seve- 
rally need, and 4 methods judiciously varied, 
inspires them with a generous love of intellec- 
tual pursuits. 

It will be seen that on the plan which I have 
thus attempted to sketch, the teacher puts him- 
aelf in loco parentis; and were I to give a name 
to the kind of education I design, I would term 
it, both in reference to its spirit, and to the va- 
riety of its objects, Parental Education. 

It deserves a thought to how great a number 
of pupils this parental influence and supervision 
rad extended and stil! retain their efficiency. 

may speak from my own experience, I should 
say thirty is better than forty. With a greater 
number than this last, it would be impossible, I 
should think, to become possessed of that inti- 
mate acquaintance with the peculiar tempera- 
ments, habits and capacities of individual 
scholars, on which the success of the scheme 
essentially depends. if’ 

Another question occurs in this connection : 
ought the Gleantion of young ladies to be claim- 
ed as the exclusive province of females? In view 
of the kind of education we have been contem- 

lating, the idea seems fraught with absurdity. 

8 a father’s influence to be regarded as useless 
in the formation of a daughter’s mind and charac- 
ter, and so to be superseded and excluded? I 
pat the question to every mother, and especially 
to every widowed mother whose heart has yearn- 
ed over her orphaned ones. 

Excuse the length of this communication. It 
seemed hardly possible in shorter compass to 
sree any proper view of our plan in its pecu- 

ies, or | should not have so largely tasked 
your indulgence. 
Henry Jones, 
Principal of the Greenfield High School 
for Young Ladies, 
Greenfield, Jan, 30, 1837. 
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For the Lady's Book. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


> ** And blest are they, 
Who in this fleshy world, the elect of Heaven, 
Their strong eye darting through the deeds of men, 
Adore with stedfast, unpresuming gazc, 

Him, Nature’s essence, mind, and energy!” 


Coleridge. 


AccorDINé to the natural constitution of man, 
his residence here, even though it were a Para- 
dise, would not be endurable unless he constant- 
ly had employment for the untiring spirit of ac- 
tivity within him. There is nothing wanting to 
tender him more miserable than when deprived 
of everything external, he is obliged to hold con- 


verse with himself. He sees nothing within 
that is calculated to make him happy, nothing 
that would lead him to wish to have the inter- 
view prolonged, but affected with horror at what 
he beholds, he turns with disgust from the view 
he has taken, and rushes forward, and has re- 
course to anything external, that may assist to 
erase or suspend the remembrances of his real 
condition. All he asks is oblivion; he reflects 
not, that within himself alone lie all the causes 
either of happiness or misery; he gives no credit 
to those who would tell him, that it is in his 
power to render a barren and solitary desert an 
acceptable and happy home; and that on the other 
hand, he can make the most Jonely and enchant- 
ing spot on earth, where nature displays all her 
luxurious charms tothe admiring eye, a dwelling 
place for demons. 

No, it is not in man’s nature to allow that the 
fault lies within his own breast; he is unwilling 
togrant that he is to blame, or that he has brought 
his misery upon himself. We see this same 
spirit which now actuates the youngest and the 
most humble of the human race, fully exempli- 
fied in the conduct of our primeval parents, even 
while resident in the happy garden of Eden ; the 
man’s wish is, to exculpate himself, and to place 
the fault of their disobedience upon her, who 
alone was his companion, and would even dare 
to reproach God for having given him such a 
helpmate: and the woman following the example 
of him who was her leader, would endeavour to 
excuse herself by placing the blame upon the very 
beast of the field. 

But, still, it is man’s most ardent wish to be 
happy, and if he cannot find sources within him- 
self, he would roam the wide world, try ory 
clime, and search into the remotest corner of 
globe, and at last find, that though, for the time 
being he might experience pleasure, yet it is not 
the calm, sweet enjoyment of which he is in 
search, but a momentary sensation which was 
pleasing only so long as the excitement which 
produced it existed, and in the end he finds that 
“vanity, uncertainty, disappointment, death is 
stamped upon all.”’ He feels when in the silence 
of midnight he tosses restless upon his pillow, 
when sleep forsakes his eye-lids, that there is 
something wanting, that this world and its empty 
pleasures cannot be the end of existence, it can- 

not be that to live a while and then to lay down 
and die was the object for which he was created. 
| And thus it is with all earthly pleasures and en- 
| joyments, the sting of remorse which they cer- 
| tainly leave behind them doubly counteracts the 

momentary satisfaction which they afforded. 

And yet though the path which leads to them 
| has been trodden by thousands who have inva- 
| riably borne the saine testimony to their vanity, 
| their heartlessness, yet each one in his turn as 

he enters upon the theatre of iife is toiling and 
| anxious to commence his journey in the broad, 
| flowery path, towards which pleasure with her 
| syren voice allures; and it is lamentable, be- 
| yond expression to know how few ever see their 
| 





danger, how few are willing to confess thata 
sharp thorn lies concealed under every flower, 
until too late, until standing on the very brink 
| of that bottomless precipice, into which, when 
| the rose from their cheek has faded, and their 
eye is dim, when the buoyancy and elasticity of 
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their movements have passed away, and a dreary 
old age succeeds, assure us they will then fall 
unlamented and unnoticed. 

I would not be understood to intimate that 
earth’s varied scenes and enjoyments are not al- | 
luring, for few are they, even among the wisest | 
and best of Creation, who can say that they have 
not at some period of their existence tasted o 
them and realized their deceitfulness ; and man’s 





| 
| 


nature, by the introduction of sin, is such that | 


he must have some object in view, and itis not 
a matter of surprise that he should follow the 
most fascinating which presents itself, until con- 
vinced of its utter worthlessness, and he is made 


which is prepared for the people of God, through | 


Jesus Christ; and when thus convinced, plea- 
sare is no longer the object of his search, he feels 
that he must strive for holiness rather than hap- 


piness while in a probationary state, and that | 


true happiness is alone to be obtained, as a re- 
ward of holiness, in the world to come. 

The pardoned sinner is happy beyond all aspi- 
rations of the poet, or descriptions of the orator, 
when with humble and lowly heart, and with 
mind sanctified by God’s Holy Spirit, and uplift- 
ed from everything earthly, he can look up with 
sincerity, and first call upon God as His God, 
and upon Christ as His Saviour! Who that has 
witnessed the pious aspirations of such a Chris- 
tian would not rather be like him, than to pos- 
sess the kingdoms and the riches of him who 
wept because his conquests could ‘no longer be 
extended, or who that has ever tasted of that 

“calm, holy enjoyment, in any degree, however 
small, would not rather press onward, until he 
obtains what the world cannot give, than to reign 
triumphant over all the nations of the globe. 

To those who would secure both temporal and 
everlasting happiness, Christ saith, * I am the 
way.” “But this way leads not to that broad, 
variegated road, where every inch of ground has 
been marked by the footsteps of thousands, who 
would feign have retraced when too late—but to 
that narrow, retired path, by the side of which 
flows the river of life. And this untrodden path 
with here and there a lonely pilgrim on their 
journey to the eternal city, whose only standard 
is the cross of Calvary, can lead to that happi- 
ness which is the constant desire of man to pos- 


sess. Ametia. 
Philadelphia. 
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Contributors will please draw on the publisher 
for the amount of their several favours, or direct 
how the same may be forwarded them. 


We have before us the House Keeper’s Book, 
by a Lady, published by Wm. Marshall & Co. 
of this city. It is the most complete collection 
of Receipts we have ever seen collected in one 
volume. The preface says—* The work has 
been founded on the results of actual experience, 
and is intended for every day use; that the re- 
ceipts, directions and general advice, have all 
been prepared with a strict view to utility and 
true economy.” It contains about 500 different 
receipts on various subjects, from a Dough Nut 





to a Blane Mange, and has also “ Cookery for 
the Sick,” a very useful department. e re- 
— it to our readers as a most useful 
work. 


Carey & Hart have in press a number of ad- 
mirable works, among which are two from con- 
tributors to the Lady’s Book:— 

Charcoal Sketches, or Night Scenes in the 
Metropolis, by Jos. C. Neal, with illustrations, 
by D. C. Johnston, and the Literary Souvenir, 
by W. E. Burton, both gentlemen inimitable in 
their way, and well known to our readers by 
their contributions. We have perused most of 
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that they are superior to the productions of the 
far famed Boz, author of the Pickwick papersé 
Nor are we alone in this opinion, as the following- 
extract from the New York Courier and Enquirer 
will show. 

“Sketches by Boz, Carey, Lea and Blanchards 
This series of Tales and Sketches of London Low ' 
Life are certainly very good pictures of 
coism, but not so good as those of Neal in the 
Philadelphia Saturday News.” 

The Book will be published about July, and 
will have the assistance of Johnston, of Boston, 
in the Pictorial department. 


‘Premium of Walter Scott’s Novels.—The offer 
made, in former advertisements, of the above 
novels to any person sending us Ten Subscribers 
and the cash, Thirty Dollars, is from this date 
withdrawn. We find that subscribers flow in upon 
us fast enough without any other inducement 
than the intrinsic value of the work. 

April 1, 1837. 


We are grateful for the continued patronage 
that the Lady’s Book is receiving. Our efforts 
are increasing to make it emphatically a Lady’s 
Book. We have on hand contributions from 
Miss Gooch, Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Mrs. Caro~ 
line Lee Hentz, Mrs. Harrison Smith, of Wash 
-— City, Grenville Mellen, E. Burke Fi vo 

. E. Burton, Alex. Dimitry, A. M., Mise: 
Mary Anne Brown, R. Shelton Macke 
L. L. D., of Liverpool, and a Fac Simile 
letter of Joanna Baillie, with a Memoir. 

The following bit of pathetic is from the Paris Cor- 
respondent of ** The World of Fashion.” With what 





gravity the matter is treated. 
| Rue du Faubourg Saint Honore, a Paris, Dec. 
| My dear friend.—The death of Charles the T 
| gave a check for the moment to our Winter fashions; 
| but it was for the moment only, for though the mourn- 
ing is more general than you would suppose, yet it is 
frequently adopted in such a way as not to prejudice 
trade. The nobility and gentry of the Faubourg Saint 
Germain, true to the last to their legitimate sovereign, 
are not only robed in the deepest mourning, but will 
not even admit to their houses any one in colours. And 
as the noble Faubourg still exercises nearly as much 
influence as it did when Napoleon declared that 
he had conquered the greatest part of Europe, 
could not subjugate the Faubourg Saint Germain; the 
remaining portion of the beau monde are seen in co- 
lours during one part of the day or night, and in 
mourning another. I need say nothing of the latter, as 
any description of the mourning would be equally use- 
less to you and your fair readers: I shall only ob« 
serve that as far as colour is concerned it is of the 
deepest kind, but although the material for robes is 
bombasin or cashmere, yet those ladies who are 
occasionally in mourning, have them of poplin, 
de Soie, and other rich silks. 


| 
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Written and Composed for the Lady's Book. 
WHEN GAILY ON LIPR’S TRANG@UIL SBA! 
Words by 
E. BURKE FISHER. 
Music by 
GILBERT W. T. JONES. 
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When gaily on life’s tranquil sea, Hope casts its beams, that seem all truth, And 


=¥ 


_ Swept along by breezes free, Se - curely glides the barque of youth, 


storms hangin the cloudless sky, The sun - bathed shores are lined with flow’rs, On 























pleasure’s wings the moments fly, 





II. 

The changling, who the shallop steers, 

Surveys the scene with wond’ring eye, 
Nor dreams that with advancing years 

Hope’s rays will fade—the flow’rets die; 
E’en as he gazes, round him swell 

The wind-tost waves, in rude commotion, 
Time breaks at last the magie spell; 










' © That ting’d with joy life’s stormy ocean. 
i. 
On evigy side the scene is drear— 





Gone all that made life seem so fair— 
No “ green spots” on the waste appear, 
To steal its triumphfrom despair;— 








Years seem but days; and days 








hours. 


but 





But one dim star that is not seen, 
Till ev’ry other has departed, 
When on the waves it beams serene, 
And cheers anew the broken-hearted. 


IV. 
That star is love! It brighter grows, 
As boyhood's*shores recede a view, 


Unchang’d by Time, undimm’d by woes, 
Than life more dear—than Hope more true. 
Then grieve not for the morning sky, 
The sun-bath’d shores and fragile flowers, 
Suns disappear and flow’rets die— 


Love brighter grows as speed the hours. 
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April, the month of buds and sweet promises has 
come—the month of renovated life to f hope 
to man. No wonder that ts greet the spring, or 
that the imagination often, in our country, Outruns the 
face of Nature--for even — t of ag deme 
blossoms, n fields and flowi ms can beau- 
tify the old ond barren winter. Pend shall we blame 
the poet, because, with the first unfolding leaf he sees 
the whole glorious beauty of the Spring, and transfers 
the lovely vision to his living picture ? 

What heart does not open to the influences of this 
month of youth and hope and beauty Even the in- 
valid feels die soft air on her cheek, and for a 
moment the dream of health 
eye. And as that trembling hope fades, the light of 
the eternal spring which ever glows in the world 
above waxes brighter and brighter, till her aspirations 
of earth’s enjoyments are, like the morning star, 
melted and lost in the hope of a more blessed happi- 
ness in heaven. 

Of all the poems which have celebrated this month, 
we give the preference, for beauty of i and de- 

4 licacy of description, to the following by Miss Landon. 
It may not be new to many of our readers, but its 
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Prightens her sunken | 
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beauty ought to embalm it in every heart. Some may 
think the ‘* change” so insisted on as necessary to love, 
is a dangerous theme—-but, bear in mind, it is not love 
which must change, but the means by whieh it is kept 
alive. And this sentiment deserves serious consitle- 
ration. Are married ladies sufficiently aware of the 
necessity which the law of change, imp: on na- 
ture, should teach them, namely, to study how to vary 
the domestic seene, and give novelty, and, therefore, 
often zest, to the home enjoyments, which if the hus- 
band does not love, he will ly love his wife ? 


APRIL. 


*¢ Of all the months that fill the year, 
Give April’s month to me, 

For earth and sky are then so fill’d 
With sweet variety! 


The apple blossoms’ shower of pearl, 
The pear-tree’s rosier hue, 

As beautiful as woman’s blush, 
As evanescent too. 


The le light, that like a si 
Comat ae violet — 

As there the perfumes of the East 
Had all their odours shed. 
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The wild-briar rose, a fragrant cup 
To hold the morning’s tear ; 

The bird’s-eye like a sapphire star, 
The primrose pale, like fear. 


The balls that hang like drifted snow” 
Upon the guelderose, 

The woodbine’s fairy trumpets, where 
The elf his war-note blows. 


On every bough there is a bud, 
In every bud a flower ; 
But scarcely bud or flower will last 


Beyond the present hour. 


Now éomes a shower-cloud o'er the sky, 
Then all again sunshine ; 

Then clouds again, but brightened with 
The rainbow’s coloured line. 


Aye, this, this is the month for me ? 
1 could not love a scene 

Where the blue sky was always blue, 
The green earth always green. 


It is like love ; oh, love should be 
An ever-changing thing,— 

The love that I could worship must 
Be ever on the wing. 


The chain my mistress flings round me 
Must be both brief an: bright ; 

Or formed of opals, which will change 
With every changing light. 


To-morrow she must turn to sighs 
‘The smiles she wore to-day; , 
This moment's look of tenderness 

The next one must be gay. 


Sweet April! thou the emblem art 
Of what my love must be; 

One varying like the varying bloom 
Is just the love for me.” 





Tas Natronat Portrarr Gattery or Distax- 
evisazp Amenicans.—Conducted by James Herring, 
New York, and James B. Longacre, Philadelphia.— 
This splendid work has now reached its TurnTY s1xTH 
number; and its merits are too well known to 
description or praise. ‘he last number, however, 
has for usa particular attraction; the beautiful portrait 
of Mrs. James Madison. Would that we could trans- 
fer it to our ‘* Book” with the accompanying bagre- 
phy—a sketch which does honour to the heart of th 

ter as much as to the character of the amiable and 
exalted woman it describes, 4 

It is thus that the a our sex should be 
cherished and advocated by womanly genius. We in- 
tend to give this Biography of Mrs. Madison in some 
future number; in the meantime, we hope all, Who 
have the means, will ornament their libraries with 
this choice work, which does so much credit to the 
national character and taste of Americans. 


Le Litterateur Frangaise, is the title of a weekl 
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ters. It is honorable competition at which the edi- 
tors aim, aud they will succeed; and make their 
— to American men, what we intend our 
**Book” shall be to American women, the standard 
and favourite litérary periodical. 





Revotctionary Heroines.--Some time in the 
year ’76, the British ship of war, Unicorn, put into 
Holmes’ Hole, and having landed a detachment of 
marines upon the island of Martha’s Vineyard, press- 
ed into,the service a number of pilots. Upon this 
island w liberty tree had been erected, around which 
the citizens were wont to assemble and pledge their 
fortunes and their sacred honours in the cause of liber- 
ty. Now his Majesty’s ship was in want of a spar, 
and as the only stick of timber on the island thatwould 
answer for the purpose was the liberty tree, down it 
must come. ‘lhe panic-stricken citizens consented 
to sell it to them, and on the morrow it was to be de- 
livered on board. But there was a minority party 
who did not agree to this con and resolved to 
prevent its execution. ‘Three named Parnel 
Manter, Horiah Allen, and Mary Milman, whose 
young eyes had not yet beheld the frosts of sixteen 
winters, met together on that evening around the 
sacred tree, and by means of augurs piercéd it with 
numerous holes, which they filled with gunpowder ; 

then cautiously applied the mateh, and their em- 
blem of liberty was shattered into many pieces. ‘wo 
of these brayéslassies are now dead; but the other, 
Mary Milman, is now old and in distress, and has ap- 
plied to Congress for relief. 

A petition has also been received from a Benjamin 
Gannet, who asks for relief as the widower of a revo- 
lutionxry soldier named Deborah Gannet. It appears | 
from the report that the maiden name of the said De- 
borah Gannet, was Deborah Sampson, of Sharon, 
Massachusets. ‘Chat she enlisted in the army of the 
Revolution under the assumed name of Robert Shurt- 
leff, served faithfully for nearly three years, until the 
close of the war, whem she was honourably discharged. 
She was at the capture of Cornwallis, was wounded 
at Tarrytown by a musket ball, whigh was never ex 
tracted; the effects of which wound followed her 
through life. She received’@ pension from the govern- 
ment until the year 1827, when she died. ‘The said 
Benjamin Gannet is represented to be a poor but honest 
man. He expended a considerable sum of money 
from time to time on account of the disabilities of his 
wife, the effect of the hardships she endured, and the 
wound she received while in the service. The mar- 
riage took place in the year 1784, a year after the 
war. 


The following rales ‘‘ for young ladies who sing,” 
may afford some useful hints to our fair readers :— 


When asked to sing make no apology, but unob- 
trusively consent, considering it rather a compliment 
to be asked than not. = 

Never stop to correct amy fault but when practising 
alone. 

Use every exertion in the presence of friends, this 
will give you confidenee. 

Never cough before you begin a song, nor appear 
to make any rns preliminaries, as it dis- 
tresses the auditor and looks like affectation, but try 


“ folio of four pages” issued every Saturday by W. | to attain an easy confidence, as it is a very necessary 


H. S. Jordan, of Boston.—It is very well conduct- 
ed, and is an excellent family paper for those whose 
children are engaged in studying the French lan- 


guage. 

We copy the following anecdotes from the ‘* Ame- 
rican Monthly Magazine” for March—and we take 
this opportunity of commending the work to every 
young American gentleman. The names of the Edi- 
tors show a triple alliance of wit, learning and genius, 


which will insure the suecess of this really American | 
periodical. {[t has the true national spirit; not that | 
which would depreciate foreign literature, but that 
which offers encouragement to our own talented wri- 





feeling to sing with. 
Take t you get no particular manner, un- 
less it is sing and graceful; be carefal not to dis- 


tort the features, or frown, as all these habits spoil 
the appearance of a singer, and are to be cured by 
very little attention. 

Rover take acids, such asJemon or vinegar ; you 
feel the throat dry from exertion, nervousness or cold; 
be prepared with a little 41 powder and moist 
sugar or gum, and take a bit just before you sing. I 
name these as the best thi but do not advise a 
confirmed habit of them. For extreme 


| pearl barley made the same as sago, with coarse moist 


sugar taken for supper is an exeellent remedy. 
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